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WITH PARDO AND BOYANO THE FRINGES 
THE GEORGIA LAND 


Mary Ross 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The story the opening the Georgia Back country 
colorful incident the magnificent drama that por- 
trays the unfolding the northern continent—the 
“Terra Incognita” sixteenth century carto- 
graphers. That mighty historical epic which this bit 
local history but silver thread, only par- 
alleled similar movement the southern continent 
and told terms the many expeditions which 
were prompted the desire find the elusive strait 
Anian that led the mystic Orient. But this initial 
quest open all-water-route through the American 
wilderness the distant Spiceries soon became strangely 
entangled with the spectacular efforts armored knight 
and adventurous merchant discover “Otro Peru,” 
“Otro Mexico” some other fair land jeweled 
romance.! 

All Europe was attracted the American way- 
stations and all Europe watched with envious eyes the 
tremendous strides made Spain attaining the desired 
goal. Indeed, the French design Port Royal 1562, 
promoted Jean Ribaut and sponsored Admiral 
Coligny and the Queen Mother “make sallies into the 
Bahama Channel and capture the ships the Indies,” 


erbert Eugene Bolton, The S-anish (New Haven, 
The the (outline of) (Berkeley, 1924). 


SSB 
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was but one host hopes ferret the secrets 
the northern continent and appropriate the tons 
gold and silver that annually found their way homeward 
from the mining frontiers Zacatecas and San Martin, 
the coffers the Spanish crown.? 

But, frustrated this covert design the Carolina 
wilds and the all potent sea strength the watchful 
Spaniard who decided the fate the Silver Fleet, the 
insistent Frenchman conceived new dream. Bold and 
adventurous, plotted new approach which would not 
only foster more direct raids treasure galleons, but 
which would enable him penetrate the continental in- 
terior and appropriate the great hoards gold and silver 
reported hidden deep within the Appalachian bor- 
ders the Georgia lands. Ribaut had attempted the 
port Santa Elena where Villafafie had hesitated; Lau- 
donniére, more ambitious perhaps, dreamed success 
Chiaha and Coosa, where Luna had lost hope. But 
the Spaniard now perceived these French adventures 
bold design occupy the northern mainland and blaze 
continental trail westward the very doors the 
coveted silver mines northern New 

The days royal quibbling were over. This was made 
patent the signal destruction Fort Caroline and the 
swift execution the French company Matanzas. 
Indeed, King Philip’s open approval Menéndez’s high 
handed method settling the Florida question made 
clear all the world his views western hemisphere 
exploitation. the eyes that zealous Don the “Line 
Demarcation” still held, and insure protection for 
his western heritage Philip II. supplied Menéndez with 
generous 


See Relacion que ynbio sobre los franceses que estan Florida 
(Archivo General Indias, 54-1-15) Lloyd Mecham, Francisco Ibarra and 
Nueva Vizcaya (Durham, 1927), 218; Arthur Scott Aiton, Antonio Mendoza, 
Firat Viceroy of New Spain (Durham, 1927), _D. 184, 

8. Eugenio Ruidiaz, y Caravia, La Florida Su Conquista y Co’onizacion por 
Pedro oe de Avilés (Madrid, 1898-1894), "Some II, pp. 84-105. 

bury Lowery. The Spanish settlements Within the Present Sfnip 
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June, 1566, Captain Arciniega, charge eight- 
een vessels conveying 1,500 men, rallied the Florida 
border. The air was tense with rumors French re- 
venge, and conscious his frontier needs Menéndez 
placed his men carefully. six weeks had not only 
strengthened the infant posts San Augustin, San 
Mateo, and Santa Elena, but had dispatched expe- 
ditionary force the Chesapeake Bay hold that line 
and was himself route Santa Elena promote 
back country expedition, which would circumvent French 
advance into the heart the 

was early August when Menéndez dropped anchor 
before the Carolina presidio. There found ready 
welcome, for both Las Alas who was control and Juan 
Pardo who had command the recent reinforcements 
dispatched there, were eager for his coming. For eight 
days the three officials conferred, debating the questions 
border defense and back country exploration. Greatly 
encouraged the Santa Elena atmosphere, Menéndez 
arranged for Pardo enter the interior, seek alliance 
with the natives, spread the Gospel among the heathen 
and open borderland trail all the way from Santa Elena 

This was daring undertaking, but was not the 
first effort penetrate the Georgia-Carolina hinterlands. 
quarter century before, intrepid DeSoto had 
passed that way intent upon the search for golden Yu- 
paha and the silver mines Coosa. Armored and grand 
the bold hidalgo had gone thousand miles out his 
way find the pearl kingdom the “Lady Cufitachi- 
qui” and visit the Sky Land establishments the 
Upper 


Ruidiaz, 146-147; Tomo II, 860-362; Lowery, 
Spanish Settlements, Florida, 

6. See Relacién de la a trada y de la conquista que por —— de 
Pero Menéndez de Avilés hizo en 1565 [1566] si < interior de la Florida el Cap- 
Juan Pardo, escrila por mismo (A. 1-1-1/19). Printed 


The Narrative the Hernando Soto the 
Gentleman of Elvas, edited by Theodore H. Lewis in Spanish Ezrplorere in The 
Southern United States (New York, 1907), pp. 160-175. 
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November 10, St. Andrew’s day, the Pardo expe- 
dition was under way. Nor was Menéndez idle. 
Repairing the Guale seaboard conferred with four- 
teen fifteen Georgia chieftains and strengthened the 
Spanish post St. Catherines Island adding thirty 
soldiers that The fringes the Geor- 
gia country were now provided for. 

And the commander selected for the back country 
expedition was worthy the enterprise. Hardy captain 
and bold adventurer, who with his company three 
hundred soldiers had come out from Spain with the 
Arciniega reinforcements and found service once 
Santa Pardo responded the frontier call. His 
enthusiasm was contagious, for spread his company 
and soon one hundred and twenty-five men led Ser- 
geant Hernando and Alférez Alberto Escudero 
had volunteered. And when St. Andrew’s day arrived 
Captain Pardo and his fearless band set their faces 
toward the western sun. unpacified continent lay 
before 

For forty leagues Pardo pushed his way through the 
friendly districts Escamacu and Cazao, districts north 
Parris Island and lying between the Broad and Edisto 
rivers; but recorded nothing. Waterways had been 
mapped and moccasined feet had long since worn trail 
through those jungled swamps and pine wood flats, now 
pungent with the odor warm sun sweet gum leaf. 
The stillness was enveloping, for sound broke the 
autumn day save the earthward rush ripening hick- 
ory nut released from its parent stem busy squirrel 
harvesting his winter stores. 


8. See Barrientos in Garcia Genaro, Dos Antiguas Relaciones de la Flerida 
(Mexico, 1902), pp. 127-128. 

. For the location of Santa Elena see Mary Ross, “The Spanish settle- 
ment of Santa Elena in 1578." in Georgia Historical Quarterly, Wal. i, Ne «& 

10. Written later documents Moyano. 

11. Lowery and others who have mentioned the Pardo-Boyano expedition 
give November the date departure. This evidently due mistake 
made copyist who interpreted abbreviated form for primera when 
it was intended to represent November 10, St. Ardrew’s feast. on which day 


Pardo savs was ordered depart and which day did depart. See 
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the seventh day the expedition pitched camp 
the valley the northern Edisto, forty leagues from 
Santa Elena. Travelling west north, Pardo had come 
the Indian town Guiamae, the famous Aymay 
Village Rescue Soto fame, Orangeburg County. 
Twenty-six years before, that mighty cavalier had found 
food and respite there, and now another Spaniard had 
come soliciting friendship. Royal was the greeting, for 
many chieftians had gathered anticipating the expedi- 
tion. The bold captain was crusader, well con- 
queror, and with evangelical zeal addressed the as- 
sembled warriors, calling upon them harken his 
Christian message and render allegiance “God and 
his Majesty.” Impressed the fiery appeal and eager 
for white protection, the chieftains voiced obedience and 
made promises erect building for the Spaniards. 

But Pardo could not tarry. Two days beyond the 
Guiamae village near the red clay borders the Conga- 
ree lay the far famed land Cufitachiqui Canos, king- 
dom rare pearls and fair Indian queens. Such realm 
merits attention. Soto had gone thousand miles 
out his way the quest for “Otro Peru” just 
see that magic land, and now Pardo equally interested 
was eager approach. This time there was visiting 
princess welcome the Spaniards, but the local warriors 
gave the expedition generous reception and swore al- 
legiance the Spanish crown. Cufitachiqui, like Guia- 
mae, was full-flowing stream. According Cap- 
tain Pardo the establishment was “fifty leagues from 
Santa Elena” near “one the two large rivers,” the 
Congaree and Wateree. was worthy land contain- 
ing extensive clearings well suited maize and grapes, 
and splendid place “in which plant chief town.” 
fact, glowing was Pardo’s report that district that 
eight years later, just the eve his death, Menéndez 
Avilés considered removing his household from Santa 


| 
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Elena that site and establishing his residence there.™ 
But the Spaniards were not the only Europeans charmed 
the Carolina lands. French and English adventurers 
coveted the pearl-renowned region. Nor did time dull 
its luster, for much century and four years later 
(1670), Henry Woodward, surgeon and Indian trader 
for Charleston visited that realm, found provisions 
there, and he, like the Spaniards before him, fell under 
the 

location Cufitachiqui has long been matter 
conjecture. But study the expeditions under 
Soto, under Pardo, and under Woodward, well 
consultation number maps contemporary and 
subsequent, lead the conclusion that the pearl king- 
dom the fair cacicas was Carolina realm located 
the general vicinity Columbia, South Carolina, and not 
the Savannah, near Augusta, Georgia, where many 
investigators have placed 


18. South Carolina Historical Society, the South Carolina 
Historical Society (Charleston, 1897), Vol. V., pp. 186, 201, 388. 

14. Santa Elena known point. Starting from that establishment 
Juan Pardo traveled fifty leagues (about 125 miles) into the interior to Cufitachi- 
qui, passing en route through the village of Guiamae forty leagues (100 miles) 
from Santa Elena. A glance at our map reveals the fact that a march of fifty 
leagues might have taken Pardo to any point on the are of the circle whose 
radius is fifty leagues and whose center is Santa Elena; that is, northward fifty 
leagues to the mouth of the Pedee river. northwest fifty leagues to the Congaree 
near Columbia, South Carolina, west fifty leagues to the Savannah near the town 
of Augusta, and south fifty leagues to the vicinity of Amelia Island or the St. 
Marys river. Mathematically speaking Cufitachiqui was located on the focus of 
the points of.a fifty league radius. 

Apa’ache is a known quantity. Setting out from there in an east-northeast 
direction De S:to marched toward the “rising sun” until he came to “Aymay” a 
village two days travel from Cufitachiqui. 

Charleston also functions here. Woodward’s first march into the interior 
(1670) traveling Indian style took him to Cufitachiqui by a “‘west-north” trail. 
A few years later on an overland expedition to Virginia Woodward passed 
through Cufitachiqui on his way to the North. 

the road into the interior Pardo passed through the village Guiamae, 
forty leagues from Santa Elena and located on a river. This town was two 
days travel from Cufitachiqui. 

De Soto on his march to Cufitachiqui also nassed through the vilage of 
Aymay (Guiamae) a two days journey from Cufitachiqui. 

The name Cufitachiqui is to be found in all the sources, De Soto, Pardo, 
Woodward, and is carried forward and recorded on maps of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which locate the site where I have placed it on the Congaree arm of the 
Santee river. 

With our problem now reduced to its simplest elements we are led to con- 
clude that the Cufitachiqui encountered by all three explorers, De Sto (1540), 
Pardo (1566), and Woodward (1670). and retained on eighteenth century maps 
was a permanent habitation located in the Georgia-Carolina back-country; like- 
wise seen that both Pardo and passed through the-vilage 


— 
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And again Pardo could not linger. His was another 
goal and pushed the Congaree valley toward 
the fertile land Tagaya where the “springs and brooks” 
were fairer still and where summoned the natives, 
made “the proper speech,” and accepted their oaths 
allegiance. From here the road led straight Little 
Tagaya where Pardo found the country meadow-like 
with many springs. 

The name the next village not recorded, but 
Pardo rested there for two days, having travelled through 
land that delighted. was near the waters the 
upper Broad the Issa district (country the Essaws). 
Here held conferences with the natives, and two 
the tribal towns swore the heathen Christian 
alleziance. 

The pearl lands Cufitachiqui were now endangered 
formidable rival, for here, the return trip, Ser- 
geant Boyano found “three very good crystal mines.” 
According Juan Ribas, one the soldiers who accom- 
panied him, Boyano was successful that with iron 
wedge and maul succeeded extracting rare jewel, 
which when exhibited Spain excited much atten- 
tion that Menéndez proposed follow the discovery 
with mining test, but was prevented unfortunate 
delays and his own untimely death. Nevertheless. 
Los Diamantes, Boyano’s crystal hill was called, be- 
came 


Guiamae two days before they reached Cufitachiqui. Guiamae was common 
campsite for each. However, in order to have Pardo pass through a Georgia 
Guiamae (Aymay) two days before he reached Cufitachiqui located on the Savan- 
nah, Pardo would have been forced to retrace his steps and cross the Savannah 
twice, an activity not found in his account and an altogether unnatural exercise. 
On the other hand De Soto’s march through the Carolina Guiamae is harmonious 
with his itinerary. 

We have also seen that Woodward's Cufitachiqui was the same as that 
visited by De Soto and by Pardo, and that in order to reach it he travelled from 
Charleston west by north. It is also to be observed that he passed through 
Cufitachiqui on his overland trip t> Virginia. It is highly improbable that the 
Charleston doctor sent on a speedy journey would have gone down to the 
Augusta country in making that northward excursion. 

15. See Ynformacion hecha oficio ante Don Gonzalo Mendez Cango 
Gobernador de las Provincias de la Florida, sobre la si'uacion de la Tama y sus 
requezae poblacion Yngleses (A. 54-5-9, folio 17); Florida, 
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Pardo, however, intent trail blazing, pushed for- 
ward into the North Carolina country, and there Polk 
County, where the headwaters the Wateree send chal- 
lenge the westflowing Watauga the expedition halted. 
The travellers had reached Xualla, the gateway the 
Blue Ridge, but snow was the peaks, and crossing the 
sierras was out question. Realizing this, the Span- 
iards negotiated with the natives for the erection 
fortification, and while this was under way Pardo capi- 
talized the time giving Christian instruction the 
assembled Indians. fifteen days the building was 
completed, and placing Sergeant Boyano command 
with thirty soldiers, Pardo authorized him hold that 
frontier against attack from the northwest, while 
with the rest the company sought camp nearer the 

The new establishment, the first Spanish garrison 
erected North Carolina soil, was placed under the 
patronage the beloved disciple Saint John, and given 
the name San Juan Xualla. The Spanish appellation 
has long since disappeared, but the Indian surname, now 
spelled “Qualla” and pushed over the mountains into 
Swain County, still persists and gives identity today 
the Cherokee reservation that district. 

Xualla was located within sight the mountains, 
the arm east-flowing stream (the Wateree), about 
one hundred one hundred twenty leagues from Santa 
Elena. was fertile land. One official wrote can 


16. The Pardo documents are four (1) Pardo’s own report, his Relacién de la 
entrada y de la conquista que por mandado de Pero Menéndez de Avilés hizo en 
1565 [1566] en el interior de la Florida el Capitan Juan Pardo, escrita por el 
mismo, [Santa Elena]. The original in the Archivo General de Indias. Estado 
1, Cajon 1, Legajo 1-19. Published in Ruidiaz y Caravia, La Florida, Tomo 11 
(Madrid, 1898), (2) the report of Francisco Martinez, a soldier who accompanied 
the expedition. His Relacién Santa Elena, July 1567 1-1-1/19 and 
is also published in Ruidiaz, La Florida, Tomo II, (8) the detailed itinerary com- 
piled by Juan de Vandera, official at Santa Elena in 1569. The original Vandera 
Relacién for 1566-1567 is in Archivo del Conde de Revilla-Gigedo, Marqués de 
San Esteban del Mar. Leg. 2. num. 3. Archivo-General de Simancas. It is also 
published in Ruidiaz, La Florida, Tomo II, (4) and Governor Can¢o’s communi- 
cation in 1600 on back country resources entitled, Ynformacion hecha de oficio 
ante Don Gonzalo Mendez Gobernador las Provincias Florida, 
sobre la situacién de la Florida, sobre la situacién de la Tama y sus requizas y de 
lala publicacién Yngleses (A. 


| 
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say that fair land there the best 
Spain.” But winter supplies for many guests were 
not expected, and leaving Boyano control Pardo 
turned eastward, following the “copious river which 
passes through” 

The captain had now become real explorer and his 
report reflects his enthusiasm. For two days the road 
led through open country uninhabited but inviting. 
Still following the “copious streams” (Wateree) the third 
day found him Quihanaqui, large village surrounded 
“beautiful plains” and “twelve leagues” the right 
jeweled Issa (Esaw). Here the natives received the 
Spaniards with open arms and for four days Pardo was 
busy holding conferences and administering religious in- 
structions. Then, leaving Quihanaqui Pardo came 
second town the same river where spent two days. 
was still the upper waters the Wateree. From 
here appears have pushed southeastward toward 
the Yadkin, and after two days’ travel, approached the 
great town Guatari (Wateree), the royal residence 
two noble cacicas. Amidst the welcoming shouts 
thirty attendant chieftains and their assembled war- 
riors, entered the town. had stumbled upon the 
dwelling-place two dusky queens whose court boasted 
“pages and Pardo was delighted, 
for “it rich 

Located near large river and surrounded fertile 
plains sight mountains, the imposing group “good 
houses and round huts earth” made quite impres- 
sion. According Vandera, one Pardo’s comrades, 
Guatari was eighty leagues from Santa Elena and 
stream which entered the sea sixty leagues north that 
settlement. This distance pushed Guatari north the 
Santee, which debouched about forty leagues above Santa 


17. According one witness Pardo was route Jacan (Virginia). 
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Elena. For fifteen days Pardo and his men enjoyed the 
hospitality the Guatari natives. And successful 
were his Christianizing labors that the Indians petitioned 
him for resident missionary. But having religious 
save his own army chaplain, Pardo was obliged assign 
that worthy father and four soldier companions fur- 
ther native conversions. This mission Guatari was 
the second Spanish post established the North 
Carolina back country. 

News had now reached Pardo new fears Santa 
Elena. Retracing his steps the Wateree, made his 
way the great town Otari Guatariatique, from 
which the river takes its Then passing quickly 
the pueblo Aracuchi and another unnamed town 
soon came Little Tagaya. The Spaniards were now 
familiar ground. And they passed through Tagaya, 
Cufitachiqui, Guiamae and other well known places the 
natives came out throngs proffering great quantities 
maize, venison, fowl, dried chestnuts and fish for their 
consumption. And royal were the celebrations. Indeed 
was uncommon thing for the natives “all painted 
many colors” come running, leaping, dancing ec- 
stasy greet their Spanish lord. Some ran for dis- 
tance forty-six leagues eager homage. Each vied 
with the other; and “who could not reach the chair 
where the captain sat considered himself 

The French alarm Santa Elena prevented Pardo’s 
reéntrance into the back country until the following Sep- 
tember. During that delay, however, Boyano was not 
idle. Thirty days after Pardo’s return Santa Elena 
received letter from his sergeant telling great 
fight with mountain chieftain named Chisca. This war 
lord was known among the Carolina natives the Gold 


19. Ibid. 

20. Lowery associated these celebrations with the Boyano camp at Chiaha 
in North Georgia, but he misread the Martinez Relacién both as to the identity 
of the fort “Santa Elena” and the identity of the “Captain,” Juan Pardo. The 
1600 bears out this conclusion. 
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King. For the golden “cups for the dances,” and also 
the “pipes massive gold” prized the Wateree ca- 
ciques came from his Boyano’s story was ex- 
citing. With fifteen soldiers, heavily reinforced 
Xuallan allies, had burned fifty native huts and killed 
thousand the enemy. the same communication 
Boyano asked permission forward the back country 
expedition. favorable reply from Santa Elena could 
not reach Boyano before received second challenge. 
This time another war-loving cacique sent word that 
was coming eat the Spaniards well dog owned 
the sergeant! Realizing that could not withstand 
siege, Boyano decided strike first. With twenty sol- 
diers and probably goodly number native allies, 
set forth. four days’ journey through the mountains 
brought him the enemy’s camp. Well fortified behind 
wooden walls the confident warriors were taken un- 
awares. With brandished sword and improvised 
shield Boyano led the assault and broke through the 
barred door. swift arrow caught him the mouth, 
but unchecked the determined leader pushed on. And 
demoralized, the surprised natives fled cover, seeking 
refuge their dugout huts. The charge faltered, then 
with fresh impetus Boyano’s men gained the dugout 
walls and set fire their roofs. The enemy losses were 
said 1,500 killed and burned, while the Spaniards 
reported one dangerously hurt. The report probably 
has too many 

Boyano had now reached the upper waters the Lit- 
tle Tennessee the general vicinity Jackson County, 
North Carolina, and was well the road the great 
district Chiaha. Having now received Pardo’s word 
approval pushed toward that Georgia capital 
there await the arrival his superior officer. 


Testimony of Teresa Martin, a native daughter of “Juacan” and 

the Carolina back country in 1600. 
artinez who records this story was a soldier in the conquest of 
Florida and his version bears the signature four sworn witnesses the events. 
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And with the advent September Pardo lost time 
reéntering the back country. day’s marches 
briskly made his way over familiar roads through Guia- 
mae, Cufitachiqui, Tagaya, Aracuchi, Guatariatiqui, and 
other Guatari (Wateree) towns until came Xualla. 

Pardo had been received everywhere with marked 
esteem. For went “from one town another 
large number Indians carried him stretcher, first 
clearing the roads which had pass.” Nor was 
there any lack food, for all the Spaniards had 
was send courier ahead and when they arrived 
town there would provisions abundance, for the 
natives had storerooms filled with “maize, beans, pump- 
kins, and chestnuts for two three years ahead, say 
nothing the great quantities fish the rivers and 
lakes.” Salt, too, was had, for the natives manu- 
factured “means certain method with 
using water from “four five salt water near 
the foot the mountain 

Xualla Pardo learned Boyano’s exploits, and 
renewing faith with the Indians that outpost “left 
immediately and went the Sierra.” was again fol- 
lowing the Soto trail. For four days the road led 
through uninhabited country, but the fifth day brought 
him the wooden houses the Tocalques. Here 
made his usual speech, exhorting the natives accept 
the Christian faith and swear allegiance Spain. Two 
days later Pardo was Cauchi, the Coweechee Eng- 
lish days, lower branch the Little Tennessee. 
This was populous land and fair, and for four days 
camped near the banks good-sized river,” for there 


“learned that the Indians who had been enemies were 
now friendly.” 


23. See Canco, 1600 for the two natives who had 
eome out from the interior with Pardo and Boyan 


| 
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The joy pathfinding was now enhanced the de- 
light the travellers over the Carolina Sky Lands 
the autumn time, for the beauty the region possessed 
them. With happy memory their thoughts flew back 
their beloved Spain and with affectionate comparison 
Vandera pronounced beautiful his beloved Anda- 
lusia. But Chiaha, Coosa, and Zacatecas were still 
attained, and with packs reassembled Pardo took the 
trail anew. 

Three days through uninhabited region brought 
him “Tanasqui (Conostee) where there was copious 
river, the Hiawassee. This town was well protected “on 
one side wall, with towers and beams,” and was the 
home least “three thousand braves” not counting 
women children, they did not appear the scene. 
Pardo was now approaching the Tennessee-Georgia bor- 
der line and there heard rumors “gold and silver 
ore,” but could not stop test the 

Chiaha, doubt near Rome, Georgia, where 
found Boyano awaiting him, Pardo called all the Indians 
together, for the sergeant had not assembled them, and 
delivered masterful oration, calling upon the natives 
accept Christianity and harken the voice Spain. 
He, like Soto quarter century before, found sus- 
tenance there, and rested for ten twelve days. The 
country was unusually fertile and surrounded “by very 
fine rivers”—the Oostanaula and Etowah, tributaries 
the Coosa. Nearby, within one, two, and three leagues 
the capital town, the Spaniards noted many villages, 
each with frontage delightful stream, and charmed 
the outlook Vandera again gave way rapture, and 
pronounced land benediction, fruitful, fair, and 
suitable habitation for celestial 


24. Error the location Cufitachiqui threw Lowery off the track and 
eaused him to shove the whole Pardo-Boyano as well as the De Soto route too 
far south. See the Mitchell map 1755 for the subsequent location both 
(Coweechee) and Tanasqui (Conostee). 

25. See both the Pardo and the Vandera for data here. 
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But Pardo, more practical minded, turned his In- 
dian friends and made plans push forward toward his 
western goal. Coosa and Zacatecas were yet found. 
For three days the trail led through rugged, uninhab- 
ited tract more forbidding than any district heretofore 
encountered, but his courage held firm and the fourth day 
found the expedition Chalaume. There, Chiaha, 
the region was under cultivation and presented every sign 
having been tilled skilled hands. Pardo noted evi- 
dence, too, gold and silver mining that community 
and summoning his alchemists instructed them test 
nearby hill. “With oaths” they declared that “it was 
and recording the site Pardo moved on. 

Two leagues from Chalaume the expedition came 
Satapo, another impressive “town good houses.” But 
the natives here proved unfriendly. fact the in- 
terpreters reported the situation serious, for already 
“six seven thousand Indians were lying-in-ambush 
narrow defile.” Such exhibition hostility troubled 
Pardo, for was eager push forward. But loath 
sacrifice his men consulted with his officers and con- 
cluded retire. would await better day. 

Nevertheless, Pardo’s interpreter for the Chiaha dis- 
trict, soldier named Juan travelled south- 
westward until came Coosa. For several days that 
hardy scout investigated the province and noted its re- 
sources. Coosa proved large town, fact, ac- 
cording the interpreter was the largest the whole 
trail and appeared capable accommodating one hun- 
dred and fifty families. Soto had camped there 
his way Mexico, and about decade before Luna’s 
colony from New Spain had sought entrance. Ribas saw 
drawings “horses, lances, and the dress the Span- 
the walls the Indians’ dwellings, all indica- 


26. This hardy scout was still serving the Florida country 1600. See 
Relacién that date. 
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tive the visits his predecessors, and found the 
natives still possession such things coats mail, 
arms, and European clothing. too, said 
have heard great tales Gran “Otro 
Mexico,” where the houses were built stone, were sev- 
eral stories high and where the inhabitants like the great 
Soto used dishes rare silver and pewter. Indeed, 
the enticing finger romance now beckoned still farther 
westward; far from the red hills the Georgia land; 
far from Coosa’s call. 

But order not lose the headway already made, 
Pardo resolved retrace his steps far Chiaha 
(Rome, Georgia) and there establish his western out- 
For fifteen days the Spaniards labored assidu- 
ously. And the fortification having been completed, 
Pardo stocked with provisions and ammunition and, 
placing corporal with thirty soldiers charge, bade 
farewell the Georgia chieftain, saying that three 
four moons would return. 

Passing through Cauchi (western North Carolina) 
Pardo erected another blockhouse that district, as- 
signed corporal with twelve soldiers the post, and 
stationed Portuguese named Olmedo there interpret- 
er. From Cauchi Pardo proceeded Xualla. There 
reinforced the outpost with thirty men and commissioned 
Alberto Escudero lieutenant charge. Nor did the 
captain forget his chaplain and the new made friends 
Guatari. Travelling southeast came that land, 
the best” the world, and joyful was the reunion. 
Pardo was truly love with that pueblo, for spent 
sixteen days resting there and conferring with the na- 
tives. And prove his interest built fort for the 
town and left for its defence corporal and seventeen 


27. For statement relative the building the Georgia fortifi- 
catiop see his Johnson “The Spaniards Northern Georgia 
During the Sixteenth one” (Georgia Historical Quarterly, June, 1925) adopted 
the Lowery version of this incident. 
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soldiers. Returning the regular Wateree route, Pardo 
then made his way Santa Elena where wrote his 
report. 

Pardo had failed realize full his dream 
transcontinental trail, but his achievements the Flor- 
ida back country were means minor importance. 
his two expeditions, covering altogether nearly thou- 
sand miles, had not only brought the Spaniards into 
close contact with vast horde sedentary natives, but 
had marked out line advance into the northern 
mainland and established suitable intervals five Span- 
ish posts way-stations whose promotion would with- 
out doubt have held the Carolina-Georgia back country 
against the advance any aggressive rival. But unhap- 
pily for the zealous path-finder, disturbances the 
ida seaboard, and Spanish disasters abroad, prevented 
the follow work necessary for the maintenance his 
wilderness plants, and one one Guiamae, Guatari, 
Xualla, Cauchi, and Chiaha gave way for lack home 
support. 

Chiaha was probably the first fall, for moons filled 
and moons waned without any news from the absent cap- 
tain. first the redmen were patient. Then the sol- 
diers, becoming refractory and reckless, imposed In- 
dian hospitality, and against the disorders the natives 
rose wrath and destroyed the unruly white 
News back country upheavals reached Boyano 
Xualla, and leaving his soldiers guard there made 
his way Santa Elena, accompanied band Indian 
allies. But the Carolina presidio was unable send ade- 
quate aid, and Xualla, well Cauchi and Chiaha, was 
ultimately abandoned. And once more the royal road 
the Georgia hills became narrow Cherokee trail. 


” scone” See the report of Teresa Martin (Indian woman), in Canco, Relaciéx 
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Pardo now faded from the back country stage, but 
Boyano, loath abandon his interest pearls and crys- 
tals fair, determined seek first hand support. Re- 
pairing Spain, the hardy soldier obtained interview 
with Menéndez, who was there assembling colonists and 
supplies for Florida. Boyano’s old comrade Ecija re- 
ported the result the The Florida ser- 
geant was join forces with the Adelantado’s son-in-law 
Velasco and with his support was reopen the trans- 
continental trail. But ere final arrangements could 
made Menéndez died Spain (1574) and Boyano was 
slain (1576) the natives Escamacu, six leagues 
north Santa Elena. the meantime the Spanish 
forces Guatari were withdrawn, and 1600, when 
new wave enthusiasm for back country exploitation 
swept over the seaboard, the depositions taken San 
Augustin from those who had been with the Pardo- 
Boyano expeditions revealed the fact that all survivors 
had come out from the interior except fifer with 
his wife and children.” 

Nevertheless, interest the back country persisted. 
fact grew space with the advance the years. 
For tales Pardo’s adventures and Boyano’s precious 
discoveries gained ‘color with the retelling. Cufitachiqui 
became real town where encrusted walls housed 
rulers royal, while Issa (Esaw) and Chiaha (Rome), 
radiant alike, dazzled with their crystal gleam and glitter 
pure gold all who dared gaze upon their magic hills. 
Nor was this all, for when the Pardo-Boyano expedition 
came out the interior, several Indian children had 
followed the train, and having grown womanhood 
the girls the band had married Spanish soldiers and 
taken their residence the seaboard posts. And 
these Indian women, one whom was heiress the 


29. Francisco Fernandez de Ecija was an intimate friend of Boyano and 
with him saw service at Santa Elena. Ecija eventually became Florida’s chief 
pilot and seaboard guardian. For his report see Canco for 1600. 
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one the Wateree towns, never wearied 
reconstructing the wonders their childhood homes, 
where plenty reigned and people lived fixed homes 
“with children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren,” 
not wandering nomads with the changing 

Nor were the Spaniards the only ones attracted 
the magic wealth the back country. When Drake 
sacked San Augustin 1586 his main objective was the 
capture Governor Marqués and the seizure the great 
Boyano diamond which was supposed 
And decade more later, when fresh rumors for- 
eign intrusions from the north began pour San 
Augustin, Spain took steps again reopen the back coun- 
try and save Tama (central Georgia), Chiaha (Rome), 
and the other interior provinces from the enemy’s grasp. 
Indeed, Jamestown had grown old and Charleston had 
long since passed her youth ere the magic lure the 
rumored mines yielded entirely the less romantic quest 
for Indian slaves and Indian fields. Pardo and Boyano 
had, truth, added fresh chapter the rich tale 
fabulous wealth the new found lands, and opened 
royal road romance and renown. 


30. See Canco, for 1600. 

$1. Carta de pero Menéndez Marqués Gobernador de la Florida a S. M. 
dando cuenta del combate que tuvo con el Corsario Francisco Draque que lIlego a 
aquel puerto con 23 navios grandes y 19 pequenas (A. G. I. 2-5-2/, No. 50). 
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CAROLINA VIEWED THE NEW WEST 
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“Luckily the people not see what lawyers do; they 
don’t care how the union was formed nor are they anx- 
ious instructed how state can get out it—they 
have more sense than the bar.” wrote Cambre- 
leng, New York, Martin Van Buren during the con- 
troversy over nullification South Carolina. gen- 
erally contended that Andrew Jackson pursued incon- 
sistent course relative nullification Georgia and 
South Carolina. With the question inconsistency 
mind, study nullification these two states and the 
reactions the West, made somewhat articulate 
Jackson and Thomas Hart Benton, tends show that 
there developed the West new attitude toward fed- 
eral relations, view which Jackson’s course was 
consistent one. 

should remarked, the outset, that legal 
phases constitutional questions the ideas leading 
Westerners seem have been somewhat nebulous and 
little appreciative the fine web-spinning John 
Calhoun Daniel Webster. The relentless environment 
the Westerner made him direct actionist. The logic 
immediate necessity appealed him. But had the West 
had Calhoun instead Jackson, it, too, may have 
rected more diligent and careful scrutiny” into the pro- 


“All that the historian can say that the President chose take 
notice the threats and acts South Carolina and ignore the threats and 
acts Georgia, without ever being troubled the inconsistency his course.” 
Frederick Austin Ogg, The Reign of Andrew Jackson (New Haven, 1921), 218. 
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visions the Constitution,? and means hair-split- 
ting and metaphysical disquisitions saved itself from 
charges inconsistency. 

The problem the Indians Georgia was old 
1802 the United States and the state Georgia 
entered into agreement which Georgia ceded the 
national government her western lands consideration 
promise from the national government remove 
the Indians from the domains the state soon 
could done “in peaceful way and reasonable con- 
From time time the government Wash- 
ington, view its promise, made treaties with the 
Creek Indians extinguishing their title tracts land 
lying within the borders the Georgia, however, 
became dissatisfied with the efforts the national gov- 
ernment, and memorialized the President hasten the 
fulfillment the agreement 1802. has been the 
unfortunate lot our State embroiled the ques- 
tion territorial right almost from the commencement 
her existence,” ran memorial 1819. “The State 
Georgia claims right the jurisdiction and soil 
the territory within her limits. She admits, however, that 
the right inchoate, remaining perfected the 
United States the extinction the Indian title, the 
United States acting our The question was 
becoming complex. Both the Creeks and the Cherokees 
had reached stage semi-civilization. “Though still 
called Indians,” wrote Senator Benton, “their primitive 
and equal government had lost its form, and had become 
oligarchy, governed chiefly few white men, called 
half-breeds, because there was tincture Indian blood 

2. In his speech on the “force bill” in 1833, Calhoun said: “It became 
necessary to seek some other ultimate, but more certain measure of protection. 
We turned to the constitution to find the remedy. We directed a more diligent 

George White, Historical Collections of Georgia (New York, 1853), 

4. Schouler, History of the United States, Ill, 370. 


Phillips, Georgia and State 
49-58. 
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their The chiefs, many them intelligent and 
wealthy, refused make further land sessions. The na- 
tional government declined force them. Such was the 
status the matter when George Troup became gov- 
ernor Georgia. 

Nearly quarter century had elapsed since the 
agreement 1802 with the national government. Geor- 
gia was becoming impatient. The long delay seemed equiv- 
alent breach the agreement. “Although time 
was limited for its execution,” wrote Benton, “yet rea- 
sonable time was naturally understood, and that inces- 
sant and faithful endeavors would made the United 
States comply with her message 
the legislature 1823, Governor Troup urged more 
aggressive Indian policy than had formerly been pursued. 
characterized the action the United States nig- 
gardly, and requested the legislature demand that the 
United States extinguish the Indian title all lands 
Georgia.® President Monroe replied his message 
Congress, March 30, 1824. his opinion the Indian title 
lands Georgia was not affected the compact 
1802, nor was the United States obligated remove the 
Indians force. “The express stipulation the com- 
pact,” said, “that their title should extinguished 
the expense the United States when may done 
peaceably and reasonable conditions full proof that 
was the clear and distinct understanding both par- 
ties that the Indians had right the territory, 
the disposal which they were regarded free 
The next year the President concluded treaty 
with the Creeks (Treaty Indian Springs, February 25, 
1825) which they ceded all their lands Georgia. But 
hardly was the treaty ratified when complaints were 
raised certain Creek chiefs who opposed land cessions. 


Thirty Years’ View (New York, 1854-56), I, 163. 


Richardson, Compilation the Messages and the 
(Washington, 1896-1899), II, 287. 
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They maintained that the treaty had been signed 
small and unrepresentative faction, and was therefore not 
valid. Meantime John Quincy Adams had taken over the 
reins government Washington. Upon investigation 
became convinced that the Indians who had signed the 
treaty had acted without due authority. declined 
enforce the treaty. 

The state Georgia took different view the sit- 
uation. She insisted that all the objections the validity 
the treaty advanced after ratification were well known 
before ratification; that the territory acquired the 
treaty had become absolute vested right, and that any 
attempt abrogate the treaty, far would divest 
Georgia her vested right, was illegal and unconstitu- 
tional." Preparations were made take possession the 
ceded lands and begin surveying. Determined opposi- 
tion came from Washington, however. directed 
the President,” wrote the Secretary War Governor 
Troup, “to state distinctly your excellency that, for 
the present will not permit such entry survey 
The survey was postponed, but the state leg- 
islature adopted resolutions supporting the validity 
the treaty Indian 

Congress the question the Creek Indians was 
referred Senate committee which Mr. Benton was 
chairman. Benton did not take issue with the President’s 
contention that entry into the Creek lands Georgia was 
but presented well reasoned con- 
tending that under the agreement 1802 the United 
States had simply the function making treaties with 
the Georgia Indians. fraud had been committed 
connection with the treaty Indian Springs, the national 
government could not interfere with the rights Geor- 
gia completely vested the ratification that treaty, 

11. Phillips, op. cit., 59, 60. 
12. Niles’ Register, XXVIII, 412. 


18. Von Holst, History the United States, 441. 
14. Richardson, op. cit., 370-373. 
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but would have find some other means indemnifying 
the Despite the fact that Governor Troup had 
intimated President Adams that the surveyors would 
sustained the military forces the state, the report 
proposed not the slightest military preparation coerce 
the state into 

After extensive correspondence between the federal 
authorities and Governor Troup, characterized poig- 
nant language, the irritating problem was brought 
end treaties with the Creeks extinguishing their title 
lands 

The settlement the difficulties over the Creeks did 
not end Georgia’s Indian troubles. The less powerful but 
more civilized Cherokees had become thorn the flesh. 
They had taken active part influencing the Creeks 
oppose land cessions, and were themselves determined 
cede more their About 10,000 Cherokees 
were still living make their position more 
secure they adopted national constitution (July 26, 
1827) declaring themselves constitute one the sov- 
ereign and independent nations the earth, having com- 
plete jurisdiction over their territory the exclusion 
any other state. The state Georgia immediately took 
exception. The legislature resolved, “that all the lands 
appropriated and unappropriated, which lie within the 
conventional limits Georgia belong her absolutely 
that the title her; that the Indians are tenants 
her will; that she may, any time she pleases, determine 
that tenancy taking possession the premises; and 
that Georgia has the right extend her authority and 
laws over the whole territory, and coerce obedience 
them, from all description people, they white, 
red black, who reside within her year 


16. Phillips, op. cit., 65. 

17. Richardson, op. cit., 372. 

18. See Niles’ Register, page and XXIX for the correspondence. 
19. Benton, Thirty Years’ View, I, 64. 

20. Von Holst, op. cit., I 448. 


21. Allen Johnson, ed., Readings American Constitutional History (Bos 
ton, 1912), 808-809. 
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later the legislature extended the laws the state over 
the Cherokee territory, take effect after June 

Jackson had just been elected President. few weeks 
after his inauguration made clear his position the 
question Georgia’s jurisdiction over the Cherokee lands. 
directed Mr. Eaton, Secretary War, say 
delegation Cherokees Washington: “By the Declara- 
tion Independence, and subsequently the treaty 1783, 
all the rights sovereignty pertaining Great Britain, 
became vested respectively the original states this 
union, including North Carolina and Georgia, within 
whose territorial limits defined and known, your na- 
tion was then situated.” the treaty Hopewell 
1775, “the soil, and the use it, were suffered remain 
with you, while the sovereignty abided, precisely where 
did before, those states within whose limits you were 
situated. more recent period, wit: 1802, 
the state Georgia, defining her own proper limits, 
ceded the United States, all her western territory, upon 
condition which was accepted ‘that the United States 
shall, their own expense, extinguish for the use 
Georgia early the same can peaceably obtained 
reasonable terms the Indian title all the lands with- 
the State Georgia.’ She did not ask the military arm 
the government employed, but her mildness 
and forbearance, only, that the soil might yielded 
her, soon could peaceably obtained, and rea- 
sonable terms. relation sovereignty nothing said; 
hinted the compact; nor was necessary even 
proper, both parties the agreement well knew that 
was right which already existed the state virtue 
the Declaration Independence and the treaty 
1783 afterward concluded. The arms this country 
can never employed stay any state this union 
from the exercise those legitimate powers which at- 
tach, and belong their sovereign character. inter- 


22. Phillips, op, cit., 71, 
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ference the extent affording you protection, and the 
occupancy your soil what demanded the justice 
this country, and will not withheld; yet doing 
this the right permitting you the enjoyment sep- 
arate government within the limits state; and de- 
nying the exercise sovereignty that state within her 
own limits cannot admitted. not within the 
range powers granted the state the general gov- 
ernment, and therefore not within its competency 
exercised.” Thus informing the Indians that their at- 
tempt establish independent government Geor- 
gia would not countenanced, advised them emi- 
grate beyond the Mississippi, submit the laws 
the 

his first annual message (December 1829) 
presented his view the situation Congress. After 
reviewing briefly the facts the controversy pro- 
ceeded argue Georgia’s side the case. “Under these 
circumstances the question presented was whether the 
General government had right sustain those people 
their pretentions. The constitution declares that ‘no 
state shall formed erected within the jurisdiction 
any other state’ without the consent its legislature. 
the General government not permitted tolerate the 
erection confederate state within the territory one 
the members this union against her consent, much 
less could allow foreign and independent government 
establish itself there.” Declaring that there was 
“constitutional, conventional, legal which 
allowed Georgia less power over the Indians within her 
borders than was possessed Maine New York, 
endeavored show that the question was practical lo- 
cal question that was demanding settlement. “Would the 
people Maine permit the Penobscot tribe erect 
independent government within their state?” asked. 
“Would the people New York permit each remanent 


23. Register, XXXVI, 258, 
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the Six Nations within her borders declare itself 
independent people, under the protection the United 
States? Could the Indians establish separate republic 
each their reservations Ohio?” Concluding 
said: “If the principles involved the obvious answer 
these questions abandoned will follow that the ob- 
jects this government are reversed; and that has 
become part its duty aid destroying the States 
which was established this unequivocal 
way, characteristic the Westerner, the President stated 
his position. 

should remarked this juncture that the Cher- 
okee Indians were not alone their resistance the 
Georgia government. considerable measure they were 
instigated and aided outside influences, characterized 
Benton “intrusive philanthropical interference 
the domestic policy shall now seen 
how the Cherokees and their philanthropical friends 
turned the United States Supreme Court and how the 
court was not loath assert its authority. 

William Wirt, counsel for the Cherokees, proposed 
Governor Gilmer Georgia make case before the 
Supreme Court test the constitutionality the exten- 
sion Georgia laws over the Cherokee territory. The 
Governor declined the ground that the Supreme Court, 
under the constitution, did not have jurisdiction the 
matter. Doubtless was familiar with the nationaliz- 
ing tendency the Supreme Court and was unwilling 
submit the dispute tribunal already committed 
policy hostile, this case, the interests Georgia. 
Mr. Wirt then introduced motion before the Supreme 
Court for injunction prevent Georgia from execut- 
ing certain her laws which the Cherokees 


24. Richardson, op. cit., 457, 458. 
25. Benton, op. cit., 166. 
26. Phillips, op. cit., 75. 
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Before the motion for injunction came for argument 
case arose Georgia that the Indians and their counsel 
thought appropriate test the matter. 

Cherokee, the name George Tassel, was 
charged with murder. was tried the Hall County 
Superior Court and convicted. Chief Justice Marshall, 
deeming this proper occasion for asserting the authority 
the Supreme Court, sanctioned writ error citing 
the state Georgia, through her Governor, appear 
before the Supreme Court “to show cause, any there 
be, why the judgment should not Georgia 
once took determined stand. The legislature enjoined 
the Governor and other state officials disregard the 
court mandate, any mandate from the Supreme Court 
purposing arrest the execution state criminal 
Resolutions were adopted, December 22, 1830, viewing 
“with feelings the deepest regret, the interference 
the Chief Justice the Supreme Court the United 
States the Administration the criminal laws the 
State,” and declaring such interference flagrant viola- 
tion Georgia’s rights. the appointed day George 
Tassel was executed. 

Soon afterward the injunction case (Cherokee Nation 
vs. The State Georgia) came before the Supreme Court 
for hearing counsel. Wirt argued the case for the com- 
but counsel appeared for The 
court did not bear out the claims Georgia, that the ex- 
tension her laws over the Cherokee territory was valid 
and constitutional, but denied the motion prevent such 
extension, the ground that the Cherokee nation was 
not competent sue the Supreme 

Another case arose when certain missionaries the 
Cherokees and eight other white men were arrested and 
sentenced imprisonment for not complying with the 


27. Von Holst, op. cit., I, =. 

28. Johnson, op. cit., 309. 310. 

29. See Niles’ Register. XXXIX, 81-88 for the argument. 
80. Phillips, op. cit., 76, 77. 

$1. op. cit., 811. 
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state law requiring white persons take out license 
reside Cherokee territory. The Governor offered par- 
don and freedom them condition that each take 
oath allegiance, and promise leave the Cherokee 
lands. Two the prisoners, Rev. Samuel Worcester 
and Rev. Elizur Butler, refused executive clemency, pre- 
ferring test the case before the Supreme 

The case was taken before the Supreme Court 
writ error, and Georgia was cited appear and show 
cause why the judgment made against Worcester and 
Butler should not set aside. Georgia refused appear, 
declaring through her legislature, “That the State 
Georgia will not compromit her dignity sovereign 
State, far yield her right member the con- 
federacy appear in, answer to, any way be- 
come party any proceedings before the Supreme 
Court having for their object reversal interference 
with the decisions the State courts criminal mat- 

Chief Justice Marshall rendered the decision (Worces- 
ter vs. The State Georgia). presented long his- 
argument and reached the conclusion that, “The 
Cherokee nation, then, distinct community, occupying 
its own territory, with boundaries accurately described, 
which the laws Georgia have right enter, but 
with the assent the Cherokees themselves, con- 
formity with treaties and with the acts Congress.” 
was the opinion the court that the judgment the 
Georgia county superior court ought reversed and 

The authorities Georgia again refused recognize 
the judgment the Supreme Court. message the 
legislature Governor Wilson Lumpkin declared that 
afforded him “great satisfaction find that our people, 


82. Niles’ Register, XLI, 176; Phillips, op. cit., 78-79; White, Historical 
Collection Georgia, 140. 

83. Phillips, op. cit., 80, 81. 
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with the voice one man, have manifested calm, but 
firm and determined resolution sustain the authority 
and sovereignty the state, against this unjust and un- 
constitutinoal encroachment the federal 
Throughout the controversy President Jackson did not 
choose act. Since had taken firm and unequivocal 
stand the Indian question before the Supreme Court 
rendered its opinions, can not maintained that pri- 
mary reason for his not sustaining the court was his dis- 
like for John Marshall. had already reached his de- 
cision the just rights Georgia extend her juris- 
diction over all the territory within her boundaries, and 
the constitutionality her laws carry into effect 
that right. “The right permitting you the enjoyment 
separate government within the limits state,” 
said the Cherokees early 1829, “and denying 
the exercise sovereignty that state within her own 
limits cannot admitted;—It not within the range 
powers granted the state the General govern- 
ment, and therefore not within its competency exer- 
Now that the President was opposition 
court decision, what did consider his constitu- 
tional obligations? “Each public officer,” maintained, 
takes oath support the Constitution, swears 
that will support understands it, and not 
understood Although the Supreme Court 
the famous case McCulloch vs. Maryland had 
decided that the Bank the United States was constitu- 
Jackson did not hesitate declare his first an- 
nual message Congress that “both the constitutionality 
and the expediency the law creating this bank are 
well questioned large portion our fellow citi- 
Since, the opinion the President, the Su- 
preme Court had erred, the President did not regard 


85. Niles’ Register, XLIII, 206. 
86. Ibid. XXXVI, 258, 59. 
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88. Johnson, op. cit., 271. 
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his duty, under the Constitution, enforce fallacious 
decision. looked upon the Indian question domes- 
tic problem, dealt with the local state govern- 
ment. With this view Mr. Benton agreed. Summarizing 
the affair Benton wrote: “The remaining Cherokees aft- 
erwards made their treaty, and removed the west 
the Mississippi; and that was the end the political, and 
intrusive philanthropical interference the domestic 
policy Georgia. One Indian hanged, some missionaries 
imprisoned, the writ the Supreme Court disregarded, 
the Indians removed; and the political and pseudo-phil- 
anthropic intermeddlers left the reflection having 
done much mischief assuming become the defenders 
and guardians race which the humanity our laws 
and people were treating with parental 

The position taken President Jackson nullifica- 
tion Georgia and that assumed him nullification 
South Carolina may appear the surface hope- 
lessly odds. the one case the federal judiciary 
handed down decision, the execution which, Georgia 
maintained would violate her constitutional rights 
sovereign state. Georgia refused respect the decision, 
and President Jackson declined enforce it. the other 
case the federal legislature enacted laws, the execution 
which, South Carolina maintained would violate her 
rights sovereign state. South Carolina declared the 
acts null, void and law, and not binding the 
but the President, considering her action “incompatable 
with the existence the Union, contradicted expressly 
the letter the constitution, unauthorized its spirit, 
inconsistent with every principle which was founded, 
and destructive the great object for which was 
took vigorous steps enforce the laws. 

The distinguishing feature the South Carolina 
question, making fundamentally different from the 


40. Benton, op. cit., I, 166. Italics are mine. 
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Indian question Georgia, was the national character 
the problem involved. striking the protective 
tariff, the revenue system the nation was affected. 
The repeal the acts for raising revenue, leaving the 
government without the means support, Jackson 
would not listen for moment. “If South Carolina,” 
ran the President’s proclamation, “considers the revenue 
laws unconstitutional, and has right prevent their 
execution the port Charleston, there would 
clear constitutional objection their collection every 
other port, and revenue could collected anywhere; 
for all imposts must the tariff 
laws were injurious the interests the and 
recommended his message (December 
1831) adjustment “with view equal justice 
relation all our national interests.” But believed 
also that foreign policy, injurious national interests, 
should “As long the encouragement 
domestic manufactures,” said, “is directed na- 
tional ends shall receive from temperate but 
steady support.” The protection American industries 
regarded indispensable national power and with- 
the scope the authority expressly delegated Con- 

well state rights man, Jackson was nation- 
alist. “Our federal union, must preserved,” said 
the Jefferson birthday dinner. The tenor his proc- 
lamation the people South Carolina was national- 
istic. “The Constitution the United States then forms 
which all the people are represented, which operates di- 
rectly the people individually, not upon the States— 
they retained all the power they did not view 
this character his proclamation, was charged 

48. Richardson, op. cit., II, 642. 
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with having become consolidationist. “authorized” 
article the Congressional Globe, however, declared 
that the doctrines the proclamation were not construed 
the sense they were intended. “That the case 
the violation the constitution the United States and 
the usurpation the powers not granted the 
part the functionaries the general government, the 
state governments have the right interpose and arrest 
the evil, upon the principles that were set forth the 
Virginia Resolution 1789 against the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws, and finally, that extreme cases oppression 
(every mode constitutional redress having been sought 
vain) the right resides with the people the several 
states organize resistance against such oppression, 
confiding good cause, the favor heaven and the 
spirit freedom vindicate the seems that 
Jackson was not primarily interested in, nor wholly 
accord with the metaphysics his proclamation was 
the object attained with which was concerned. 
“Had the proclamation been empty and inflated 
balloon, sentiment would have carried through the 
union with applause,” wrote 

Another peculiar characteristic nullification 
South Carolina was the complicated theory which in- 
volves—a theory comprehended John Calhoun al- 
most “The mystical doctrine nullification,” 
Governor Lumpkin, Georgia, called Georgia had 
not maintained her rights upon the doctrine nullifica- 
tion. She “relied her own population, the justice 
her cause, and the virtue and intelligence the people 
the United States” sustain her what she considered 
her constitutional rights. She admitted her acts 
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proclamation. See Von Holst, op. cit., I, 502, for criticism of conflicting views. 
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“delicate and highly This, least, was 
procedure appreciated the Westerner. the doctrine 
nullification, evolved and advocated Calhoun, there 
was the theory peaceable and constitutional means 
annulling national laws the opinion state they 
were unconstitutional. Its application was not relieve 
single state federal oppression, confined local in- 
terests, but redress the grievances entire section. 
Calhoun, seems, was intense lover the union, but 
was convinced that the North protecting and promot- 
ing its economic system was driving the South seces- 
sion. This destruction the union hoped avert 
means state nullification, which, fundamentally was 
protect national minority from the tyranny the 
majority. disease is,” said Calhoun the South 
Carolina Exposition, majority the States, 
through the General Government, construction, usurp 
powers not delegated, and their exercise, increase 
their wealth and authority the expense the minor- 
Hoping cure the disease, advocated scheme, 
the practical effect which, fully recognized, would 
inhibit within the limits the nullifying state the unau- 
thorized acts the national government until should 
compromise the difficulty, submit the question issue 
the states the form constitutional amendment. 
Should the amendment fail adoption, alternative 
would remain for the national government except com- 
promise permanent abandonment the assumed 
power. the other hand, should the power question 
granted the constitutional three-fourths the 
states, doubtful constructive power would converted 
into one positively granted, and would become the duty 
the agrieved state submit dissolve the bonds 
union final sovereign The fine web-spinning 
necessitated the theory was looked askance the 
68. Niles’ Register, XLIII, 208. 
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West. Whatever the intent the theory, many sus- 
pected with Senator Benton that attempt was foot 
destroy the union. 

From the point view the West two general con- 
clusions appear warranted: the case Georgia 
the acts the state, based upon simple justice were 
found inconsistent with the laws and treaties the 
national government only after profound legal analysis 
the Supreme Court; the case South Carolina the 
acts the state, based upon complex theory, appeared 
open and flagrant opposition federal preroga- 
tive vital the existence the union. the case 
Georgia, national authorities were attempting exercise 
control over situation local character; the case 
South Carolina, control over question national char- 
acter. 

President Jackson’s veto the Maysville Road Bill 
(May 27, 1830) significant its relation the theme 
this article. The road for which federal money was 
appropriated was about sixty miles length exclu- 
sively within the limits the state Kentucky. The 
President was unable view the bill “in any other light 
than measure purely local character.” favored 
the general principle that works internal improve- 
ment, order warrant appropriations from Congress, 
should “of general, not local, national, nor state” 
character. disregard this principle, feared, would 
lead the subversion the federal system, and work 
evil influence upon the local concerns the 
People living the areas selected for improvement 
national expense pretty generally favored the projects. 
Jackson believed that the end these friends internal 
improvements would prefer the principles the union 
their local interests. supposed there was not intelli- 
gent citizen who did not wish see internal improve- 
ment flourish, but trusted there were few who were un- 
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mindful the means which they should promoted. 
“None,” said, “certainly are degenerate desire 
their success the cost that sacred instrument with 
the preservation which indissolubly bound our coun- 
try’s 

the New West, the area Jacksonian Democracy, 
there developed concept the union neither the 
Hamilton-Webster type nor the Jefferson-Calhoun 
neither primarily national nor primarily state 
rights, but combination the two. involved 
the idea sovereignty divided between the national 
government and the state governments, each compe- 
tent its own sphere—the competence the national 
government extending matters national scope, the 
competence state governments extending matters 
local character. 


67. Richardson, op. cit., 491. 
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DAILY 


Savannah, Ga. 


The annals modern history contain nothing that 
parallels the extinction Polish sovereignty the last 
quarter the Eighteenth Century. times, state may 
have been invaded, its defending army vanquished, its 
ruler hopeless fugitive, and its capital occupied 
merciless foe, but the conclusion hostilities, the vic- 
tor had been content retire with the cession some 
coveted territory, suitable indemnity pay the cost 
the war. The annihilation the defeated state was 
not contemplated, for the history mankind shows, 
the enemy yesterday was frequently the ally tomor- 
row. There were cases, however, Europe, where gov- 
ernments were destroyed after unfortunate war, such 
the destruction the Eastern Empire 1453, and the 
overthrow the Moorish Kingdom Granada 1492. 
each these instances two opposing civilizations con- 
fronted each other, Christian and Moslem, and the de- 
feated nations did not give until they had exhausted 
every resource they possessed, and did not yield until 
their heroic warriors, placing honor above self, fell de- 
fending the causes they loved well. 

the case Poland, affairs were different. 
trumpet sumoned the Pole arms. Not soldier was 
called upon defend her honor. Not hero shed his 
blood the battle field save the independence the 

Kingdom. No, but gold judiciously distributed among the 
avaricious nobles proved more potent than the bul- 
lets invading armies. When Poland’s despoilers pre- 
sented their demand for her provinces, there was none 
contradict them and there was army, filled with pa- 
triotism dispute their pretensions. Factionalism, the 
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curse every nation, disregard for the welfare the 
Fatherland, and the desire the ruling class evade 
the responsibilities they had assumed, paralyzed the mili- 
tary effort Poland, and without the firing shot, 
Poland was reduced insignificance and, finally erased 
from the map Europe. 

Some years before the First Partition small band 
Poles, whom the fire Patriotism burned bright, be- 
lieved was still possible rid the land the foreign 
emisaries who were corrupting the nobles. They formed 
the Confederation Bar 1768 and began campaign 
redeem the prestige Poland; but even then, four 
years before the First Partition, Russian troops were 
occupying Warsaw. This movement ended disaster, 
and the leaders were forced seek safety other lands. 

One the foremost members the Confederation 
Bar was Count Casimir Pulaski. Perceiving the futility 
restoring the independence Poland, took his 
residence Paris. While there learned the struggle 
the American colonists free and offered his 
services Benjamin Franklin and they were gladly ac- 
cepted. arrived America 1777, and displayed 
such valor that was commissioned brigadier general. 
May, 1779 came south. After conspicuous gallantry 
Charleston, was ordered participate the siege 
Savannah. commanded the entire French and 
American cavalry, and, the desperate assault upon the 
Spring Hill redoubt, received the wound that terminated 
his glorious career. 

the early part 1929, the citizens Savannah 
conjunction with the Polish Societies the United States 
organized celebrate the Sesquicentennial the death 
Pulaski October 1929. 

July, the Savannah Press reproduced illustra- 
tion the design adopted for the Official Souvenir Pro- 
gram. This beautiful design was the composition 
talented Savannah artist, Mrs. Fay Oemler Smith. 
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showed the spirit Pulaski leading calvary charge 
animated horse. the background was the Pulaski 
Monument. From the dexter side the monument was 
draped the Continental flag, thirteen stripes and thirteen 
stars arranged circle. From the sinister side was the 
flag the Congressional Kingdom Poland, which was 
adopted result the Congress Vienna 1815. 
This flag was white spread eagle red canton super- 
imposed the Russian ensign, white with blue St. An- 
drew’s cross. Mrs. Smith, the creation this excellent 
design was guilty anachronism she had chosen 
flag which was adopted thirty-six years later. However 
she can acquitted this charge has taken the 
writer this article eleven months discover the flag 
Poland the time. library the United States 
seemed able furnish information about it, and the 
services librarians England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, and Russia were required before could 
brought light. 

The writer has enjoyed exceptional advantages for 
studying flags. One the dearest friends his boyhood 
days was old retired sailor who had sailed the seven 
seas the British navy. Under his guidance learned 
how identify the flags the many nations whose ves- 
sels were seen Savannah harbor. 

Perceiving once that the Polish flag used the 
design was incorrect, called the attention the His- 
torical Committee it, thinking that correct flag could 
obtained some old volume that might the 
Georgia Society Library. 

The treatment flags encyclopedias and books 
reference unsatisfactory. obsolete flag shown, 
rule, and only the flags nations use the time 
publication appear. Every time new state admitted 
the American Union necessitates rearrangement 
the stars, and someone wished obtain copy 
the American flag was Civil War days would 
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have find encyclopedia issued the Sixties. Since 
1888 several national flags, which were service then, 
have disappeared. The monarchial banners Brazil, 
China, Portugal and Russia have been superseded. The 
ensigns the South African Republic and the Orange 
Free State are extinguished. The cross union has been 
omitted the canton the flags Norway and Sweden. 
Some time after sending his letter the Historical 
Committee, the writer received copy letter sent 
the Chairman the University Cracow requesting 
among other things, description the Polish flag prior 
Russian influence. receiving this letter the writer 
realized that the Polish flag could not found Savan- 
nah. Being member the National Geographic Society 
Washington wrote them the subject, and also 
the Polish Consul General New York, and the 
publishers Nelson’s Encyclopedia New York. 

The National Geographic Society issued Flag Book 
1917 and contains plate flags the period, 
1705, but the flags Poland, Austria, and Prussia are 
absent. Nothing the text said concerning the omis- 
sion these flags, and the writer concluded, that 
their kings were elected, they used personal coat 
arms, and that for that reason their national banners 
were not permanent character. 

August the National Geographic Society replied 
that, though they had searched their entire library they 
could find nothing authentic about the Polish flag. The 
Society made inquiry the Polish Legation and they 
were equally helpless give information. The Polish 
Legation once communicated with the Minister 
Foreign Affairs Warsaw concerning the flag. 
August the Nelson’s Encyclopedia publishers stated 
they were unable furnish information. August 12, 
the Consul General New York stated the flag was red 
with white eagle. September 20, the Chairman 
the Historical Committee received reply the letter 
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had addressed the University Cracow. This letter 
had been referred the Museum Narodowe Warsaw. 
The Polish letter was written French, which when 
translated contained the bare lines, Polish flag was 
red and contained the coats arms Poland and Li- 
thuania.” beautiful drawing the coat arms accom- 
panied this letter. When remembered that the coat 
arms Poland and Lithuania contains two eagles and 
two mounted riders will seen that the fabrication 
such banner would require too much time and labor 
and cost too much used flag the military 
service. This flag might have been the personal flag 
some king, but the letter did not state so. 

Late September the writer made thorough search 
through all the volumes Polish history the Savan- 
nah Public Library, without success. Apparently, the 
only information found about the Polish flag was 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, which stated, “Poland 
retained her national flag.” This evidently meant the 
white eagle the red canton, which superimposed 
the Russian flag. 

October the writer called upon Father Joseph 
Mitchell St. Patrick’s Church, who had charge 
the religious services the Pulaski Celebration, get 
his views about the flag. His information, obtained from 
Polish family, was that the flag was something like 
the Confederate flag the last days the war, being 
white flag, with the red canton charged with white 
eagle. 

October the day the Celebration, Polish flags 
were flying the City Hall, and the Park Extension, 
where the military Mass was celebrated. These were red 
with the uncrowned white eagle. the flag the City 
Hall the eagle faced away from the staff. the one 
Park Extension the eagle faced right. 

The writer knew that the flag the present Polish 
nation two paralled stripes white and red but did 
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not know what was the coat arms the Republic. 
Thinking that the uncrowned eagle flags used October 
were adapted from the new coat arms, the writer 
requested information from the Polish Legation. They 
sent official pamphlet containing all the heraldry and 
flags used the Republic. the coat arms, the seal, 
the flags the navy, the marine, the regiments and 
the President the eagle crowned and faces dexter. 
October 10, the Scott Stamp Co., which publishes 
charts flags for postage stamp albums reported they 
had information. Poland issued stamps from 1858 
1863, the Polish flag appears its chart. October 
12, the National Geographic Society stated had searched 
the almost infinite resources the Congressional Library 
without finding any information the subject. This 
ended all hope finding the Polish flag America. 

The writer decided solicit the aid the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society London, and November 26, received 
the following letter: 

“London November, 1929. 
“Dear Sir: 

answer the question raised your letter Oct. 
have pleasure sending you what information 
have been able collect here. 

“The ‘Neptune Francois’ which editions appeared 
Paris 1693 and 1784 contains plates flags. The 
earlier edition has (1) the Royal Flag Poland arm 
and scimeter red ground (see enclosed sketch) and 
(2) several flags Polish cities such Dantzig, includ- 
ing, one, ‘Pavillon Polonias Heiligena Helingena.’ 
have not yet been able identify this city. The flag 
question the white spread eagle red ground. 

“The later edition circa 1784 which close the date 
you mention, gives two flags, the Royal Flag which 
identical most respects with (1) the earlier edition 
and the Polish flag which the spread eagle again. 
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“The description the Royal Flag red, the cloud 
blue from which the arm issues, the sleeve gold, the arm 
white, the sabre blue. 

“It appears therefore that the Polish flag before the 
partition was similar the arms the Republic today, 
e., the white eagle red. 

“You mention that the close the Napoleonic Wars 
the flag was white crowned eagle red field super- 
imposed the blue St. Andrew’s cross Russia, also 
that according the Encyclopedia Britannica, Poland 
retained its national flag. These statements support the 
supposition that this flag was white eagle, though un- 
crowned red ground. This would naturally super- 
imposed the Russian flag later accordance with the 
general treatment Poland. 

believe the Library Congress has later edition 
the Neptune Francois 1750. This probably contains 
the flags you require further information. 

not sending tracing the white eagle that 
well known. 

would interested hear this the solution 
finally accepted. 

Yours faithfully, 
CRONE.” 

This letter was highly important. After four months 
assiduous effort here was the first authoritative work 
found the subject. was regretted that Mr. 
Crone did not send tracings the eagles, for, this 
time each eagle that was studied the Polish flags ob- 
served was different. Some were crowned uncrowned, 
some had the shanks and talons straight, some bent, some 
showed natural tails, and some ornamental. Mr. Crone 
was requested send tracings the eagles that appeared 
both editions the Neptune Francois. Mr. Crone gen- 
erously drew tracings the two eagles and they were 
received December 26. 
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Mr. Crone, will noticed, was uncertain the 
being found plate with flags Polish cities, such 
Danzig. The name, itself, seems more German 
than Polish, Heilige meaning Holy. was supposed that 
Mr. Crone, surrounded all the geographical matter 
the Royal Geographic Society, could not find city, 
important enough have flag its own, the name did 
not refer city all. 

John III Sobieski was King Poland 1693 and 
appeared that Heiligena might have been some appelation 
conferred him for his heroic exploit raising the 
siege Vienna 1683. will recalled that the 
Mass Thanksgiving offered after the victory, the priest 
took his text, homo missus Deo, cui nomen erat 
was man sent God, and his name 
was John.” 

The Neptune Francois was published two hundred 
and thirty-six years ago and was assumed that passage 
time might have produced startling changes the 
fading ink. Various explanations seemed solve the 
meaning Heiligena but was not until the early part 
April that statement from the Polish Heraldic Society 
Warsaw declared city that once stood the 
mouth the River Szwenta, Lithunia. Its name 
German was Heilige. 

January 1930, the only thing unsettled about 
the flag was, ‘Did the eagle have crown’?. all coats 
arms independent states the animals were crowned. 
The crown is, invariably, the emblem sovereignty. 
would odd Poland, the day her power and 
splendor, had ensign which bore uncrowned eagle; 
and then, the day her degradation was given ban- 
ner with the emblem sovereignty over the eagle,— 
though the latter case the rules heraldry would 


satisfied, for the Czar Russia was recognized the 
King Poland, 
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coin issued the days when Poland was inde- 
pendent Kingdom, could found would settle the ques- 
tion, for the eagle the coin was crowned, follows 
that the eagle the flag must crowned. 

The Metropolitan Museum Art New York 
reported have large collection ancient money; 
letter was sent requesting their help. The Museum 
replied follows: 

“Regarding the arms flag Poland, would only 
say briefly that, far know, Poland never had 
either arms standard other than those borne dis- 
played her kings. These were all times, red 
field, silver eagle, crowned and shanked gold, 
heraldic terms, gules, eagle argent crowned and mem- 
bered, or; Ladislas IV, however, impaled with this the 
arms his Duchy Lithunia, red field armed 
knight prancing horseback, carrying his left arm 
oval blue shield charged with double cross gold; her- 
aldically, Gules, mounted knight armed, argent his 
left arm, oval shield azure, cross patriarchal, or. 

“These blasons are given, accompanied correspond- 
ing cuts, Palliot’s ‘Science des Armoiries’, 
(Edition where the author states that these 
were the unvarying arms the Kingdom that moment 
borne his Sovereign Henry III, King Poland and 
France. 

“In Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s ‘Examples XVI 
Cent. Heraldry’ London, 1867, the following ‘Examples 
the Royal Polish Arms’ are very splendidly given: 
Pt. pp. 17, Temp. Sigismund 1561. 

“Also Maurice’s ‘Blasons’ etc. Toison D’Or 
Hayex 1665, pp. 184, 330, 368 will found respec- 
tively, the full blasons the following Polish Kings who 
were Knights the Great Order: 

Sigismund 1506-1548 
Sigismund 
Ladislas 1632-1647 
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“These all show precisely the arms have indicated 
above; and other than these, know authentic arms 
standard the Kingdom Poland. 

“What flag Kosciuszco used, any, don’t know but 
would surprised were not the crowned eagle.” 

This letter was important that showed the em- 
blem Poland, proper, the white crowned eagle 
red field far back 1506. 

From the above clear that the Museum Art has 
record the flags mentioned Mr. Crone the 
Royal Geographic Society. 

was decided request the aid the United States 
Quartermaster General the Army find out 
had information about the adoption the flag used 
the Congressional Kingdom, 1815-1863. the time 
the First Partition 1772, the Government the United 
States was, course, not existence, but the time 
the Congress Vienna was session had been func- 
tioning forty years. had our diplomatic representa- 
tives many European capitals and was natural 
suppose they reported the deliberations the Congress 
Washington. 

Mr. Dubois the Quartermaster General’s Of- 
fice sent the following letter: 

presume you are mainly concerned with establish- 
ing the design the Polish flag about the period 
1779. Mr. Crone has located from records the design 
the flag 1693 and again 1784 not having the 
crown over the eagle’s head. 

“In Connoissance des Pavillons Bannieres que 
plupart des Nations Arborent Mer, (The Knowledge 
flags and banners which the Majority Nations pro- 
claim Sea) printed 1737 find the enclosed cuts and 
descriptions are follows: 

Pavillon Roi Pologne. est rouge, 
charge d’un bras qui porte’ d’un nuage d’azure tenant 
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poing une epee d’argent poignee sable, vetu just’qu 
coude toile d’argent, avec une manchette d’or. 
red, charged with arm which bears from blue cloud, 
holding with hand white sword, with the hilt black, 
clothed far the elbow, the cloth white with cuff 
gold.” 

“Pavillon Pologne. est rouge charge d’une 
aigle. red charged with white eagle. 

“By taking the record from two different writers, 
would appear more conclusive that the flag 
Poland did not have crown about the period 1779.” 

After the receipt the Royal Geographic Society’s 
second letter, was apparent that the assistance other 
European institutions would required give definite 
information about the flag Poland. letter was, 
therefore, written, containing the essential paragraphs 
the Royal Geographic Society’s communication, and cop- 
ies were mailed the Bibliotheque National, Paris, 
France; The Royal Library, Berlin, Germany; The Impe- 
rial Library, Vienna, Austria; The Vatican Library, 
Rome; and the University Moscow, Russia. The writ- 
submitted four questions, 

(1) Was the white eagle red field the flag Po- 
land 1750? 

(2) Had this eagle crown? 

(3) Have you information concerning Heiligena 

(4) Does Heiligena Heilingena refer John 
Sobieski? 

The last question was asked because the inability 
the Librarian the Royal Geographic Society iden- 
tify this city, were city, and because the writer 
believed some title conferred upon Sobieski 
token his great service saving Europe from the 
Moslem host which were overrunning the eastern 
countries. 
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the middle January, the writer happened 
the library the Georgia Historical Society. saw 
the volume, The Last King Poland, and thinking 
would contain some reference engraving with respect 
the flag, read it. the last page were these words 
telling the funeral Poniatowski: funeral 
crowned head was generally accorded his remains 
the Russian Emperor. Paul, himself, rode front the 
hearse, the head the Life Guards, with his drawn 
sword reversed. The ministers and the dignitaries 
the Royal Court followed Parade Carriages adorned 
with the Royal Arms. The white eagle standard em- 
broidered with the escutcheons Poland and Lithuania 
was borne before herald.” Opposite this page was 
engraving Poniatowski. the bottom was the 
Royal arms Poland and Lithuania, with the device 
the King, lamb gardant. 

Among the engravings this book was copy 
painting Jan Matejko, celebrated Polish Artist, en- 
titled, his way church swear the 
Constitution 1791.” this picture the flag could 
seen but the folds the flag made impossible make 
out the crown. The attention Mr. Victor Podoski, the 
First Secretary the Polish Embassy Washington 
was called this matter, and mailed the writer 
book the engravings Matejko’s paintings. There 
were considerable number paintings representing 
events Polish history. two these paintings, “The 
Prayer John Casimir” and the Battle 
Raclawice,” the flag extended and the crown can 
plainly recognized. 

The first reply from the European Libraries was from 
the Bibliotheque National Paris. The-Librarian men- 
tioned work flags Vice Admiral Siegel the Im- 
perial German Navy. This volume was, Die Flagge: 
Geschichte der Entwicklung der auf den, Krieg und Han- 
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delschiffen zur Verwendung Kommenden Flaggen unter 
Berucksichtigung des Gebracuh von Flaggen Signal 
und Salutzwicken. The Chancellor the German Em- 
bassy Washington was requested give the correct 
German this work the letter from the French Li- 
brary was written such small characters that was 
very difficult make out. The Chancellor very kindly 
gave the desired information and stated this work was 
the Library Congress under No. 101/X 

The National Geographic Society was apprised this 
work and they sent photostats two plates which bore 
Polish flags. The flags shown were the arm and scimitar 
red, the flag the King and the uncrowned reversed 
white eagle red, entitled the common flag Poland. 

The text this work reads: “The flag the King 
Poland described the old histories red. From 
out blue sky appears arm which holds silver 
saber.” 

“At the end the 17th Century the Royal Polish 
flag was red and had naked arm which appears from 
out blue sky, and the elbow covered with silver 
sleeve and gold cuff. wields silver saber with 
black handle.” 

“Kurland had two flags: one red flag with black 
eagle and the other, two horizontal bands, the upper red 
and the lower white.” 

“As the Polish ports flew their own flags, was not 
often the Polish flag was seen sea.” 

The French Library had information concerning 
Heiligena and its application for knowledge the sub- 
ject the Polish Library Paris produced result. 

reply was received from the Preussichen Staats- 
bibliothek Berlin, February “In answer your 
question Jan. 1930. 


“(1) The Polish flag, 1750, was white eagle red 
field. 
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“(2) The Polish coat arms since 1500 shows the 
eagle crowned. 

lies the southermost part Cour- 
land, about halfway between Libau and Memel small 
stream not far from the Baltic Sea. 

information connecting Sobieski with Heili- 
gena.” 

reply from the Livruskammaren, Stockholm, 
Sweden, was next received. bore the following: 

“(1) The Polish flag, 1750, may white eagle 
red field. 

Eagle may have been crowned. 

“(3) The Neptune Francois, whose first part was 
printed 1693 but whose second part containing the 
flags was printed 1700. The flags are entitled 
French, Pollonois Heiligena, and Dutch, Poolse vlag 
van Heiligena. 

“Heiligen literally, ‘Saint River,’ Polish, ‘Swiet 
(Swienta). There are two Polish Swieta; one runs into 
the Niemen near Kovno, and the other into the Baltic 
little north Polangen. The latter called ‘Heiligen 
Aa’ German. Polangen was once the only port 
eastern Poland (Lithuania), and the late 18th Cen- 
tury the only Polish port, Elbing, Dantzig and Memel all 
being Prussian that time. looks this the 
port meant with Heiligena, the more the same port 
mentioned one the sea charts the ‘Neptune Fran- 
‘Heiligau’.” 

The inquiry addressed the Imperial Library, now 
the National Bibliothek Vienna, was referred the 
Haus-Hof und Staats Archiv the same city, the 
Bibliothek could not supply the information requested. 
The Haus-Hof und Staats Archiv rendered following 
report: 

“(1) The coat arms Poland was certainly the 
white eagle red before the Partition. The oldest proof 
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the arms shown the original seal King Sigismund, 
May 20, 1515. The seals King Sigismund, 1549, and 
King August III, Nov. 29, are the Smitmerchen Col- 
lection Seals. All these show the Polish Eagle and 
the Lithuanian Knight the coat arms. 

The eagle shown the aforesaid seals and 
Zeidler’s Universal Dictionary 1741 crowned. 

“(3) Several geographical works give Heiligena, 
city Russia the Province Kurland and Samogitia; 
city the seacoast between Liebau and Polangen. One 
work identifies river Kurland. the head- 
quarters the Order German Knights Vienna 
map with Russian nomenclature which Heiligena ap- 
pears the Russian name, “Twenta.’ 

“(4) reference was found connecting Heiligena 
with Sobieski.” 

The inquiry addressed the Vatican Library 
Rome was referred Marchese Luigi Rangoni Machia- 
velli, and the Polish Acadamy Rome the Prefect 
the Vatican Library, Montsignor Mercati. 

Marchese Machiavelli cited the Connoissance des Pa- 
villons, etc. This the same work mentioned Mr. 
DuBois the Quartermaster Generals’ office 
Washington, 

Prof. Polacrek the Polish Academy submitted this 
statement which interesting, that will quoted 
liberally 

“(1) The arms Poland were: red, eagle, argent, 
beaker, membered and crowned, or. One may find the 
arms Poland, color, the stone sepulchre Henry 
the Honest, Duke Cracow (died 1290), erected 
the beginning the 14th Century the church Ste. 
Croix Breslau. 


“(2) The flag the Navy was red, white eagle, 
beaked, membered and crowned, gold. 
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“The flag war was red, arm natural, sleeve white, 
cuff gold, gripping sword with guard blue.” 

Marchese Machiavelli’s design the eagle re- 
versed. The Polish eagle was always turned the right 
the arms. 

The eagle crowned since the reign Przemyslaw 
attested the Grand Seals that King beginning 
1295. 

“(3 and information concerning Heiligena can 
obtained. 

description the flags use the present Re- 
public follows, but only the fortress flag will described 
account its similarity the old arm and scimeter 
flag the Kingdom. This flag is: two horizontal bands, 
upper white, lower red. Superimposed red Maltese 
cross. the centre the cross appears arm holding 
The arm natural, the sleeve blue, the cuff 
gold, the sword white and the guard yellow.” 

post card was received from the University Mos- 
cow which stated the inquiry was referred the Uni- 
versity Science. reply has been received from this 
institution. 

Much attention was given Heiligena, was not 
positively known whether was city some appella- 
tion the King Poland. Heilgena could not found 
the maps, and reference could found 
histories Poland the encyclopedias. The Royal 
Geographical Society London, the Bibliotheque Na- 
tional and the Polish Library Paris, and the Vatican 
Library and Polish Library Rome could give intel- 
ligence about it. The State Library Berlin, and the 
Royal Library Stockholm seemed inclined believe 
was identical with Polangen, small city, which 
sometimes seen the maps Lithuania. Polangen 
does not appear have figured any extent Polish 
history, and not even listed the geographical table 
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the latest edition the International Signal Code, 
which mentions every port the world, large and small, 
which vessel may enter. 

Early April, statement was received from the 
Polish Heraldic Society Warsaw, through the courtesy 
Mr. Podoski the Polish Embassy, explaining that 
Heiligena was ancient seaport which had declined. The 
report follows: 

“The Polish flag described the French publication, 
Neptune Francois the year 1693, under the name 
Heiligena and representing white eagle without 
crown, not the flag the former Royal Navy. 

“Near Polangen, Lithuania, where the river 
Szwenta flows into the sea, once was situated the port 
Szwenta, called German, Heiligen-Aa. the days 
King John III Sobieski, the Constitution the Sejm 
1690 (Volumina Legum 820) granted permission 
English Company for the establishment there 
counting house, which was founded 1685 Eng- 
lishman named Horst. This port, however, later fell 
into decay, that with time passed into disuse. The 
only memento (relic) remaining this port the flag 
its merchant marine with the crownless eagle, called 
Heiligena. 

“The Port Szwenta (Heiligen-Aa) plainly shown 
the map Lithuania, drawn 1613 the in- 
stance the Radziwill family. 

“The flag the Royal Polish Navy shows hand 
holding sword red field. are enclosing here- 
with two drawings namely: one the flag the Royal 
Polish Navy, and one the flag the Port Heilgen- 
Aa, copied from the work, ‘Nouvelle Introduction 
Geographie pour Monseigner Dauphin par 
Sanson Geograph ordinaire Roy, Paris 1696, 
chez Hubert Jaillot’.” 
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The evidence collected from American and European 
sources showed the ancient Kingdom Poland had three 
flags: 

(1) The uncrowned reversed white eagle red field. 

(2) The arm and scimter red field. 

(3) The crowned eagle beaked and membered gold 
facing right red field. 

The first flag definitely established the letter 
the Royal Heraldic Society Warsaw have been the 
flag city, although, printed later works 
the flag Poland. must remembered, however, 
that all these works, their titles, refer only such 
flags mariner would likely meet his voyage. 
those days, the cities the Baltic Sea enjoyed some 
measure independence and their sea going vessels flew 
the flag the city which was owned and not the 
flag the King. Bremen, Lubeck, Reval, Riga, and the 
other ports the coast each had its proper banner. 

The second flag, the one with the arm and scimeter, 
represented all the works, being the flag the King 
Poland. well known, monarchial countries, the 
title all property not owned individuals, vested 
the sovereign. Accordingly, naval vessels are called, 
“His Majesty’s ships.” this flag does not possess the 
dignity and ornament worthy king, certain that 
this flag flew over government property, such naval 
vessels, forts, dockyard, arsenals, and the like. 

History silent concerning the operations the 
Polish navy. Polish naval hero known and there 
nothing tell any sea combat which navy took 
part. Dyboski The Outlines Polish History writes 
various efforts establish the sea power Poland the 
16th Century. There nothing indicate that the 
Polish navy was arm the governmental power, 
established and operated regular institution, the 
sense that the British navy was. the enemies 
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Poland had possessions her frontiers and could easily 
invade her domain without crossing water, certain 
that the military authorities did not place reliance 
navy. 

Prof. Polacrek the Polish academy Rome states 
that the flag the Navy was the crowned eagle and 
that the arm and scimeter flag was token war. This 
seems indicate that the arm and scimeter flag was 
flown only war times and that was properly flag 
defiance. The present government Poland retains this 
device the fortress flags whereas the flag the pres- 
ent navy shows the crowned white eagle red shield. 

The standard the King Poland was red, with the 
eagle displayed, crowned, beaked and membered gold. 
This the proper flag used the anniversaries 
Pulaski. This eagle faces right the flag staff. This 
standard declared correct the heraldic expert 
the Metropolitan Museum Art New York and in- 
directly Prof. Polacrek the Polish Academy 
Rome. 

Although many contemporaneous works sea flags 
were discovered and tracings Polish flags sent, 
charts kings’ standards the period were found. 
This explained the fact that the king’s standard 
always bore the coat arms. the coat arms could 
easily found works Heraldry would unneces- 
sary draw chart these banners. 

Another proof that the flag Poland showed the 
crowned eagle facing right that many the flags 
the present republic display the crowned eagle the 
same posture. All Polish coats arms mentioned the 
European librarians contain the crowned eagle facing 
right. The Polish coat arms the Pulaski 
ment Savannah, the work Polish artist, Launitz, 
also shows similar eagle. The copy the coat arms 
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received the Chairman the Pulaski Historical Com- 
mittee from the Museum Narodowe, Warsaw, bears the 
eagle, crowned and facing right. 

study the coats arms European monarchies, 
all constructed under the rigid supervision heraldic 
rules will demonstrate that the shields all independent 
states bear the crown, the invariable emblem sover- 
eignty and that all animals the shield are crowned and 
are drawn facing the right (dexter) side the shield. 
view these considerations there not the least 
reason doubt that the flag Poland, under which the 
gallant Pulaski fought, was red with the white spread 
eagle, crowned, beaked, and membered gold, facing right. 

The Polish government was able supply very little 
information upon this problem. This not surprising 
when recall the oppressive measures which the offi- 
cials the Czar took stamp out the patriotic aspira- 
tions the Polish people. Their universities were sup- 
pressed, all public documents were required written 
the Russian language and even little children were pre- 
vented from learning the speech their forefathers. 
may imagined, the Russian authorities thorough- 
ransacked all libraries and museums and carried away 
all mementoes and relics which would likely remind 
the Poles that they were once free and independent. 

making this search for the Polish flag remark- 
able note how nearly all knowledge the flag had 
been forgotten. one the European Libraries was 
able furnish all the required information. Each one 
furnished some very important detail and was only 
when all the replies were consolidated that was pos- 
sible form opinion. Even that, the observer 
did not have knoweldge heraldry, would have been 
satisfied select the Heiligena flag the banner 
represent the nation Poland. 
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The writer regrets that this information could not 
obtained before the Pulaski Sesquicentennial. did 
not dream that this labor would have been necessary 
bring the details light. long our citizens value 
the blessing liberty and independence the sacrifice 
the noble Pulaski will not forgotten and the writer 
feels that has somewhat paid his debt his native 
city making the task finding the Polish flag, for 
future celebrations honor Pulaski very easy 
matter. 


NOTE 


The writer profoundly grateful those who assisted him 
bringing the search for the Polish flag successful conclusion. 

especially indebted the National Geographic Society 
Washington, C., Mrs. Margaret Burke its editorial 
staff, Mr. Victor Podoski the Polish Embassy, Washington, 
C.; Mr. Kent and Mr. Nichol the Metropolitan 
Museum Art, New York; Mr. DuBois the Quarter- 
master General’s Office, A., Washington, C.; Mr. 
Crone the Royal Geographic Society, London; Marchese Machia- 
velli, Prof. Wm. Polacrek the Polish Academy and Monsignor 
Giovanni Mercati, Prefect the Vatican Library, Rome; the Di- 
rectors the State Libraries Berlin, Vienna and Stockholm; 
the Bibliotheque National, Paris; the Haus-Hof-und Staatsarchiv, 
Vienna; and the Royal Heraldic Society Warsaw. 

His thanks are due Mr. George Semken and his friends 
for their kindness translating German letters. 

under many obligations Miss Ola Wyeth, Libra- 
rian, and the staff the Savannah Public Library for the aid 
they have cheerfully given. 

acknowledges the invaluable services rendered Father 
Joseph Mitchell St. Patrick’s Church. 

wishes testify his high regard for Mr. Gordon, 
President the Georgia Historical Society, for the sincere interest 
has taken the matter finding the lost flag Poland. 
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MARTHA GALLAUDET WARING 
Savannah, Georgia 


interesting note that Georgia was the first 
the States south Virginia make provision for free 
education. 

Pursuing her general policy helpfulness, her first 
efforts were behalf the Indians. The story the 
school named “Irene,” Peace, situated near Savannah, 
finished 1737, and directed jointly the Moravians 
and Church England missionaries, itself fas- 
cinating story, but one that must not detain us. 

The founding the Orphanage Bethesda, the 
House Mercy, that was equally one learning, 
perhaps the best known piece Georgia educational 
history, associated with the names George 
Whitefield and James Habersham. This also, must 
not dwell upon, although tempts linger. 

April 1743 The Common Council resolved open 
school that would free all children the Colony, 
irrespective their ability employing salaried 
teacher pounds year. Thus begins free education 
Georgia. After 1752, when the Crown took over the 
Colony, Georgia enjoyed what appears the unique 
distinction having item for the support her 
schools included the annual budget the House 


1. The author wishes to make full and grateful acknowledgement for the 
privilege of having access to the manuscript of Mr. Albert S. Otto, Statistician 
to the Board of Education. Mr. Otto is making an exhaustive study of the field 
of education in Chatham County and Savannah, and his -book, when completed, 
will make a valuable contribution to research work in the history of Georgia. 
{This article won the prize in the contest held by the Georgia Society of the 
Colonial Dames 

Council April 18, 1743. 

Kilpatrick, Beginnings the Public School System 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, Vol. No. pp. 8-19. 
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find that September, 1760, the Council Sa- 
vannah resolved set aside the lot now occupied Lind- 
say Morgan’s store West York Street, place 
which the Trustees were erect school house, but 
history does not say whether that plan was carried out. 
know, however, that the Charter Chatham Acad- 
emy dated February 1788, although did not open 
until January 1813.4 

All the foregoing serves show how Savannah tried 
open educational doors her neighbors, the Indians, 
her orphans, and all her children, whatever might 
their economic conditions. 

Our concern, however, with the study existing 
social and cultural conditions the field private edu- 
cation, chiefly advertised the newspapers the day. 
What here offered throws light upon the demands 
the citizens, those who were able pay for the 
culture that their positions required. The hours devoted 
education show the customs and habits our an- 
cestors, and the difference the education boys and 
girls certainly commentary the period before 
“The higher education women.” 

most the information given gleaned from 
the advertisements the newspapers the day, 
necessarily fragmentary, but happily, authentic. The life 
some these private institutions learning was 
necessarily short, for when patronage declined, they were 
obliged seek “green fields and pastures new.” Some 
may even have failed materialize scholars did not 
present themselves take advantage the feast rea- 
son lavishly spread for their delectation; but even 
this true some cases, does not take away from 
their historic value this connection, throwing light 
the kind institution learning demanded this 
particular period. 


Candler, ed., Colonial Records the State Georgia, 
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the Georgia Gazette June 16, 1763, John Por- 
trees announced that would “keep school” one year 
more Mr. Gibbon’s plantation near Savannah, and that 
Writing, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Practical Geom- 
etry, Mensuration, Plane and Spherical Trigometry, Nav- 
igation, and Surveying, would taught. This certainly 
sounds very modern and very like higher education! 

Timothy Cronin, 1764, advertised that would 
open his school “at the same place where the late de- 
ceased Mr. Heleventine kept school, and that met 
with proper encouragement, the inhabitants might de- 
pend upon “constant being kept. addition 
Writing and Mathematics promised Dancing lessons 
twice week. 

Mr. John Holmes, 1766-1772, had most ambitious 
curriculum, including classic languages and “Private 
Evening School for the instruction such gentlemen 
cannot attend conveniently the morning.” Behold our 
first night school! 

Alexander Fullerton advertised teach Bookkeeping, 
our School began 1772! 

Peter Gandy taught school 1766, and two years 
later advertised the Georgia Gazette May 25, 1768 
that had taken part Mrs. Cunningham’s house, 
adjoining that the Honorable James Read, and 
“intended (God willing) open school the following 
Monday, June 6th.” This does not look the summer 
climate Savannah then demanded the three months 
vacation that does the present time. Besides his 
aristocratic location, Mr. Gandy announced that his 
method teaching children was well known Savannah, 
and therefore needed explanation. canny soul and 
good psychologist was Mr. Peter Gandy. His wisdom 
was justified, for year later added his school 
Usher, and 1770, “Evening School.” 

John Francklin, 1767, “who teacheth reading, 
writing and arithmetick after new and most concise 
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method Sterling per quarter his school 
next door Mr. Robert Bolton’s” announced scholarships 
for one twelve-month provided the bounty gentle- 
man, for Two Poor Boys, industrious, honest parents. 

school with quite ambitious curriculum was 
opened 1768 Alexander Findlay and James Sey- 
mour “in the lower end Broughton St., next door 
Mr. Anderson’s the Surveyor.” 

very full announcement was made James Cos- 
says: 

“The subscriber having acquired competent skill and 
communicative faculty [Would that all teachers had this 
last!] the following Sciences the laborious study 
and experience busy course years the most noted 
Seminaries, Academies and Schools Ireland, England, 
and America, desirous serve the Publick any 
literary capacity, and takes thig method request the 
sanction and encouragement the Patrons Science 
open school for the education young Gentlemen and 
Ladies [Mark you!] reading English with propriety 
and emphasis; writing accurately all the different hands 
use; [This sounds modern!] Arithmetick, Vulgar and 
Decimal,—Mathematicks—the Use the Globes, etc., also 
the Latin and Greek Classicks; and the English 
Grammar, competent view the several parts 
speech the English tongue, presumes would in- 
finitely useful render not only the study the lan- 
guages easy youth, but greatly edify such cannot 
spend much time school acquire the Latin 
Greek any degree perfection; and would teach 
the English and French tongues Gramatically.” 

This bombastic gentleman might teach languages, but 
sounds too elegant teach anything Vulgar—even 
arithmetic. His wife, true helpmeet, joined his educa- 
tional enterprise, and “undertook” “teach young ladies 
sew and read.” her belongs the distinction 


8. Georgia Gazette, Sept. 28, 1768. 
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being first the field “female education,” but next 
year Elizabeth Bedon advertised that she proposed 
keep Boarding School Savannah and teach Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetick and all kinds Needlework. 
She qualifies this statement, however, wisely remark- 
ing that “it would not suit her open this school until she 
could engage such number scholars would render 
worth her while.” She was prudent woman and 
deserved succeed! 

Thomas Nicholson, 1769, advertised “teach the 
French language and Classicks very reasonable 
terms,” and announced that would “wait any gen- 
tleman that chuses instructed his own house.” 

May 30, 1772, James letter 
James Wright, speaks Mr. Lowton, “whose school 
Degrees has been reduced Mr. Graham’s and Mr. 
Clay’s sons,” all these educational efforts would not 
seem have met with success! 

One teacher, Stephen Biddulph, after list ambi- 
tious subjects, advertised that “on Thursday and Satur- 
day afternoons from three four o’clock, taught 
Bookkeeping after the Italian Method, followed 
hour’s instruction the use the small-sword.” 
gather from this that afternoon sessions were formerly 
not unknown Savannah’s educational program. Mr. 
Biddulph’s projects were many, besides all this 
offers “to appoint annual meeting for the parents 
his pupils judge their progress, when the same 
time, lecture Natural Moral Philosophy Logick 
would Behold our modern Commencement 
foreshadowed, accompanied its “address the eve- 
ning!” For all these advantages Mr. Biddulph states that 
his terms would “four dollars the month.” 

Samuel Bird, December, 1783, attempted school 
for Boys the “Parsonage House,” but his venture 
seemed far from successful, month later adver- 
tises the Gazette that “The publick are hereby notified 
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that age sex will objected against,” that will 
instruct “Young Ladies Writing, Arithmetick, Eng- 
lish Grammar, Composition, Geography, etc.,” and “that 
proper conveniences will provided for their reception.” 
All this, provided sufficient number various ages 
either sex shall apply the 2nd day February 
next.” One wonders what planned way 
celebration February first! 

This our first announcement co-educational 
platform Savannah, but Mr. Dalzell Hunter does not 
seem have held such liberal views the needs 
“females,” conducted school “in Mrs. Tondee’s 
‘large house’ for the instruction the youth both 
sexes,” but the chronicle adds naively, least far 
the subject Writing was concerned.” also taught 
night school from o’clock. 

ambitious plan was proposed Mrs. Akin who 
wished have “Boarding School for Girls.” was 
started “in the house lately occupied Mr. Thomas 
Young fronting the South Common,” and she was the 
teacher “Reading and Needlework,” while “proper 
masters” were engaged teach “Writing, Arithmetick, 
Dancing and Musick.” 

Some very quaint descriptions locations are 
found these old school announcements the Georgia 
Gazette, when Mr. Andrew Paul says that his school 
located “opposite the old gaol and next door Mrs. 
Butler’s,” which probably placed accurately the 
minds all who read. 

The Filature, building that stood between Bryan 
and St. Julian, Lincoln and Abercorn streets, site now 
occupied the houses known “Cassel Row,” after 
failing its original purpose, housed many the early 
private schools Savannah, including “Grammar 
School,” and the first the Savannah 
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interesting advertisement November Ist, 
1787, the Georgia Gazette, Mr. John Cleary says “that 
young ladies and others not desirous going into 
publick school may taught Writing, Arithmetick and 
English Grammar their own chambers! That his 
terms might known applying him the Spring 
Hill and that flour, rice, and liquors, would taken 
payment cash price.” Another pronouncement 
1790 Mr. Clary’s that “he had resumed the teaching 
business the city.” was evidently such with him. 
also conducted “an Evening School for the benefit 
Apprentices and others.” 

May Ist, 1787, the Georgia Gazette find this 
poetical announcement Mr. Walter Maxwell: Latin 
couplet with, presume, his own translation 

“Ingenuous arts, where they entrance find 
Soften the Manners and subdue the Mind.” 

offers “subdue the minds” “Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen that airy house opposite the Parsonage 
House;” and mentioned, most genteel manner that 
his “conditions” were one pound ten shillings per quarter. 

month later makes new offer beginning with: 

“Learning but love 

And will improve.” 
And states that willing “wait upon few Gen- 
tlemen his house between and and offers 
among the English Branches, “Church and 
“will the same for Ladies between and M.” 
His “conditions” are now mentioned “six dollars per 
quarter, one month’s tuition paid advance.” 

Later still, November 1787, the Georgia Gazette 
burst forth with another florid announcement from Mr. 
Maxwell, beginning with adjuration Latin, trans- 
lated thus: “Do not, for the sake life, give the 
purposes living,” which “the subscriber returns his 
sincere thanks those parents who have entrusted him 
with the education their children,” and says that 
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has leased large house where “he attends young Ladies 
and Gentlemen separate rooms” [Mark this, advo- 
cates co-education!] teaches English shillings 
month and the Latin Language four pounds per an- 
num. also opened Evening School his house 
“where Gentlemen will provided with fire and candles, 
good benches and writing desks upon paying two dollars 
per month specie.” 

April, 1788, the Gazette advertises that Mr. Max- 
well would “wait upon his pupils between six and eight 
the morning teach his usual Sciences.” 

spite his scholarly attainments and good busi- 
ness instinct his school lasted only two years, when after 
several warnings “delinquent parents” that would 
close his “pedagogium” actually carried out his threat 
and the Gazette next heralds him “operating store” 
where doubtly freely dispensed Latin quotations 
and classical tags along with flour, rice, and—dare 
add—liquors? 

Evidently the cool freshness the early morning 
hours were thought good for brain-work, for about this 
time Alexander Delis, “lately from Paris” offers teach 
French between the hours six and eight the morn- 
ing; his “conditions” being half Guinea per month and 
half Guinea entrance fee. 

the Gazette September 11, 1788, appears this 
intriguing announcement: 

“Mrs. Gardiner, relying the Countenance and 
patronage the respectable Public proposes 

open 
SCHOOL For ELOCUTION 
Ladies instructed the Rudiments Grammar and the 
true Pronunciation the English Language, 
speak with purity, propriety, and correctness and 
read Divinity, Poetry, etc. with grace, elegance, and 
precision.” 
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this large order she adds still larger under- 
taking: 

“Gentlemen instructed all the Powers Decla- 
mation, whether for the Pulpit, the Bar, the Stage; 
speak fluently and emphatically, deport themselves 
with ease and manly elegance, that graceful and 
proper action may accompany melodious diction and 
harmonious utterance, and all the graces expression.” 

There were Georgia orators those days! Whether 
Mrs. Gardiner really responsible for them, cannot 
say, for have record tell how long her School 
for Elocution flourished. 

find many private schools announcing “hours 
attendance from and from 2:30 5:30 
M.” and one enterprising pedagogue from Flat Bush, 
Long Island, 1789, states that the following year 
has the direction the Academy kept Gen-l. Jack- 
son’s office and that the summer, school would start 
six M.” Summer sessions seem have flourished 
the cool the morning that time. 

George Fisher, who had taught for three years 
the now almost forgotten town Purysburgh, opened 
school “near the Hon. John Houston’s,” and also read 
this time the Gazette that “Charles Francis Chev- 
alier and Claude Simon” proposed open “an Academy” 
where they would teach “French, drawing, vocal and 
instrumental musick, the harpsicord, violin, flute, guitar, 
dancing and the use the small-sword.” 

Mrs. O’Connor, the line “Female Education,” 
parallels this varied list accomplishments offering 
the advantages her “Seminary now open Mr. Vial’s 
house near the Market, for the Youth her sex, where 
also Boarders can genteely accommodated very 
moderate terms, and Produce all sorts will received 
payment.” She offers, “Principles English Gram- 
mar and Correct Reading, Spelling, Writing, the Com- 
mon rules Arithmetic, every plain and accomplished 
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species Needlework, Tambour and Ribbon embroidery, 
wonders what that was!] and when the Ladies were 
qualified begin French, Knowledge the French 
Grammar and Reading.” All this for “One Guinea en- 
trance fee and three Guineas per quarter.” 

Cowling, Tutor, presents his respects his friends 
and tenders thanks for liberal encouragement, promising 
that his schoolroom “Eppinger’s Brick House,” the 
“most pointed attention would paid his pupils’ 
morals, well their advancement Literature.” 

1797, five different Private Schools were advertised 
through the Columbian Museum and Savannah Adver- 
tiser, the teachers being Robert McKean; Louis Goulin- 
court, native Paris, who taught French and English 
his house Drayton Street, “facing the church;” 
DeLaMotta; Mrs. Roma, who died December 21, 1817, 
and buried Colonial Cemetery; and Ker, who 
taught school for both sexes “on improved plan, 
the Filature.” 

1800 might cite many other quaint adver- 
tisements private schools Savannah, did space per- 
mit. The compiler this paper has tried let the 
advertisements the newspapers speak for themselves 
concerning these private schools, rather than obtrude 
her own observations and conclusions. one reading 
these announcements can fail gather from them few 
outstanding facts, such the kind and scope the edu- 
cation provided these schools meet the demands 
the “Genteel Young ladies and Young gentlemen” that 
far-away time; the very moderate remuneration de- 
manded, set forth the various “conditions” or. terms 
asked; the interesting list subjects (some which 
could well more emphasized now), and the way the 
hours were arranged suit the climate and living condi- 
tions. All this goes prove that educational facili- 
ties, then understood, were amply provided almost 
from the settlement Savannah; that there must always 
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have been large demand for private instruction, and 
class well-to-do persons willing pay for it. 
helps explain the student education why public 
schools have had such struggle Georgia for the im- 
portant place that they deserve democracy, and 
why has taken them long measure the best 
type education. 

All earnest study our past helps interpret 
our life today, and the hope facilitating this 
interpretation, even small way, that the compiler 
this paper has tried bring light some facts con- 
cerning the Private Schools for our forefathers and 
“maternal ancestors!” 


CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS MRS. KEMBLE’S 
PLANTATION 


MILDRED LOMBARD 
New York University 


New York gone temporarily mad with rioting 
and hanging and stealing and burning, Harper and Broth- 
ers offered July 16, 1863, for the expenditure 
dollar and quarter the revelation Southern plantation 
life that was Fanny Kemble’s Journal Residence 
Georgian Plantation. They sent forth into the world 
with publisher’s advertisement which present day 
blurb writer need feel 

“The Journal Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble during 
her residence upon plantation Georgia the wife 
the proprietor the most thrilling and remarkable 
picture the interior social life the slave holding 
section this country that has ever been published. Our 
previous accounts that life have been derived from 
outside observers. But the Journal Mrs. Kemble was 
jotted down from day day she lived upon the plan- 
tation which she was mistress. There excuse, 
palliation facts but the whole system laid bare 
and quivering before the eye. faithful and final 
witness have not had. Even Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


only founded upon fact. The Journal Mrs. Kemble 
fact itself.” 


There has been something tradition the section 
which Mrs. Kemble wrote that the publication her 
Journal was event some Eng- 
land particularly was read and accepted powerful 
picture slave life, that John Bright was much influ- 
enced his bitter fight prevent recognition 


Bee ee the me in the Independent, July 16, 


the most recent statement the Our Todays and 
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the Confederacy, and that had some share the grad- 
ual veering public opinion away from active sympathy 
with the South. the United States through the agency 
the reformers, notably the Beechers, was supposed 
have been very widely disseminated bolster the 
increasingly unenthusiastic support the war. Like 
many other traditions, the Kemble tradition has grown 
too much with the years. The people she maligned have 
paid Fanny Kemble the compliment fearing her far 
beyond her actual capacity them harm. 

Her Journal was published first London, near the 
end May, 1863, when Parliament was session and 
when, for the last time, the question recognition 
the Confederacy was hotly debated. The publication 
the Journal created stir. Most the leading weeklies 
reviewed only part their usual routine. The 
most laudatory statement came from the Athenaeum® 
which declared that more startling and fearful narra- 
tive well worn subject was never laid before read- 
There had been too many “mealy mouthed apolo- 
gists” monopolizing the press late. “For many day 
have heard enough and rather more than enough 
about the chivalry Southern gentlemen, the moral and 
physical graces Southern women, the patriarchal char- 
acter the peculiar institution, the devotion slaves 
their masters, the tenderness overseers who with ach- 
ing hearts flog their blacks mercifully, just mothers 
whip their children them good, and make them up- 
right members society. time look the picture 
from fresh point view.” 

Yet even the Athenaeum apparently saw political 
significance the Journal. The moral the book, they 
went point out, “is two sided, having lesson for 
Southern planters and another for English ladies. 
bids them keep apart, saying the former, ‘Do not wed 
women who have not been reared from infancy admire 


Athenaeum, June 1863. 
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your peculiar institutions,’ and reminding the latter that 
‘they were not born among slaves, they could not bear 
live among them’.” 

Other weeklies accepted the Journal less wholeheart- 
edly, although they did recognize powerful argu- 
ment used against the Southern sympathizer who 
had been thoroughly fired enthusiasm for the Con- 
federacy that had forgotten the anti-slavery stand 
England and had become slave apologist. The Spec- 
tator* commented: 

“There but one argument for slavery which 
openly produced England and that something like 
this: slavery is, after all, but name; every country 
the laborer subjected the power the capitalist, 
and the compulsion hunger not more severe more 
regular and persistent than the compulsion physical 
pain. For the rest, slavery form labor has large 
compensations, the workman being saved from anxiety, 
from the dread starvation and from the terror 
old age poverty and want. would recommend 
all whom this line arguing seems effective read 
series letters just published.” 

The London Review Politics, Society, Literature, 
Art and. Science® took similar stand. Here was pic- 
ture slavery which would have been beyond the power 
the imagination conjure, and for that reason 
should widely read; but because the general belief 
that slavery was bad had received substantiation the 
hands Mrs. Kemble, there was reason for retreat- 
ing from feeling sympathy for the South. Slavery 
slavery, the courage, pluck, and good sportsman- 
ship the South deserved English respect, while the 
course the North had been consistently ill-mannered 
lose for the Yankee whatever esteem had ever 
enjoyed overseas. 


Spectator, May 1863. 
London Review, etc., June 1863. 
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some weeklies the Journal was not considered mer- 
itorious even instrument for refuting pro-slavery 
argument. The most condemnatory analysis came from 
the Saturday journal considerable prestige. 

“There something unquestionably amusing the 
notion lady’s deliberately attacking the system she 
found existing her own husband’s 
and now after lapse quarter century, enjoying 
the double gratification selling her manuscript and de- 
nouncing the slaveholders, while she takes the English 
public into her confidence and informs them that was 
slaveholder that she first began entertain dislike 
her husband.... 

“The particulars into which she enters betray ig- 
norance English notions refinement quite marvel- 
lous and which will make her readers absolutely stare. 
The coolness with which she prints sundry details which 
few ladies would put paper even manuscript unless 
called upon the necessities the case quite 
inimitable. ... never met with such minutiae 
print except the pages professedly medical publica- 
tions, least books the present day; and however 
well meant may their insertion lady’s journal, they 
will cause many sudden ‘pull up’ drawing rooms 
where the book may read aloud for the amusement 
family group.” 

least the Victorian drawing room could not allege 
that had not been warned! 

For any piece propaganda the most terrible all 
fates silence, and the practical influence Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s book can perhaps best judged the vast con- 
spiracy silence which greeted the English press. 
With the exception the weeklies was unheralded and 
unreviewed, and even them was not unamiously 
noticed. Public Opinion, which each week reprinted 
articles from all over the world politics, and published 
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lengthy literary notes and much correspondence from 
readers public affairs, was never mentioned. The 
correspondence columns were filled with letters debating 
the use liquor, the position women, the validity 
Renan’s Life Christ, and the question slavery, but 
not once the six months following the publication 
the Journal did any agitated writer reinforce his anti- 
slavery point view allusion Mrs. Kemble 
her revelations concerning slave life. 

Most the monthly and quarterly reviews were much 
interested the American question and devoted consid- 
erable space the flood literature had produced, 
but very few them gave even one inch Mrs. Kemble. 
The Edinburgh Review, Westminster Review, North 
British Review, Quarterly Review, Home and Foreign 
Review, Fraser’s Magazine, Dublin University Review, 
great names some them British literary criticism— 
none them apparently considered the Journal 
Residence Georgian Plantation enough signifi- 
cance deserve attention. 

The Westminster Review was distinctly anti-slavery 
and Northern tone. Whatever might alleged and 
whatever cloaks concealment might devised, sla- 
very, they reiterated many articles, was the cause 
the war; yet the Westminster Review, which among the 
trumpetings its pro-Southern colleagues was small 
voice, did not pounce upon Fanny Kemble’s Journal 
valuable corroborative material. far from it, fact, 
that they not only never reviewed it, but October, 1864, 
declared Moncure Conway’s Testimonies Concerning Sla- 
very the best account that had been written the ill 
effects the “peculiar institution.” 

Frazer’s Magazine October, 1863, had its leading 
article eighteen page review Cairns’ The Slave 
Power, which many respects the criticism was favor- 
able, but even year later had never alluded Fanny 
Kemble and was still pro-Southern ever. The Slave 
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Power was also hailed the Dublin University Review" 
book importance that showed clearly the only 
solution the American problem—the separation and 
independence the South. picture slavery, they 
were unimpressed it, impatient that people were still 
trying prove slavery crime and curse when human 
feeling had long been enough settle that point. Three 
times early 1864 there were long discussions the 
Dublin University books Southern life and 
the Confederacy, which Dr. William Nichols’ Forty 
Years American Life was accepted the sanest pic- 
ture slavery yet written. The three reviews covered 
ten books. The Journal Mrs. Kemble was not among 
them. 

Other quarterlies took the same attitude. The out- 
come the American war must separation for the 
South. They were opposed slavery and needed 
books reaffirm their belief that institution slavery 
was wrong; but it, after all, was secondary. The issue 
the war was liberty and independence, and was only 
few zealots who tried force slavery into position 
pre-eminence. Even after they began realize that 
Southern independence was mirage, their sympathies 
remained unchanged. “The mass educated men 
England retain the sympathy for the South which they 
have nourished ever since the conflict assumed 
snape,” commented the Quarterly “It war 
very vulgar type—the passionate struggle peo- 
ple for territorial greatness the first instance and for 
the gratification vindictive feeling the combat has 
grown warm.... There probably other people and 
government except perhaps the Russians that would en- 
dure see the wickedness” the North. 

The one important quarterly which did review Mrs. 
Kemble’s book was more excited over slavery 
Dublin University Review, May, 1868. 

Ibdid., Jan., 18 


8. eb., April, 
Quarterly Review, Jan., 1865. 
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issue than were the others. The Journal was valuable, 
said the British Quarterly “an antidote and 
corrective” certain mistaken attempts gloss over 
the institution slavery. That was all. The reading 
the Journal did not change one iota the Southern 
sympathies the Review. The object the war, they 
alleged, was chasten the South, not primarily end 
slavery. Nor could the negro problem solved 
proclamation emancipation. Secession could far 
more for the negro than reunion; reunion would bring 
northern despotism, with adequate workable answer 
the question the future the black race America. 
Mrs. Kemble’s Journal they accepted for what was 
worth; but for shaking the conviction that the South 
must left alone work out its destiny, was entirely 
ineffectual. 

sum the reception Mrs. Kemble’s book the 
British reviews, was, the first place, more ignored 
than commented upon; and, secondly, where was re- 
viewed, was more less greeted just another 
exposé slavery—and with such books England has 
been surfeited since the trouble first began America. 
Only for the small minority who had confused the issue 
and had given slavery overrated place the causes 
the war and had, through their Southern sympathiz- 
ing, been led into apology for the institution was such 
picture Mrs. Kemble presented necessary. For the 
rest the British reading public, long since informed 
the horrors slavery, and supporting the Southern cause 
for other reasons, information the day-by-day hap- 
penings both North and South was far more essential. 

And what about John Bright and the great impres- 
sion the book made upon him? His attitude towards the 
South had been evident months before the Journal was 
published. had been addressing anti-slavery meetings 


10. British Quarterly Review, July, 
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since January 1863 with the arguments 
used his great June 30th speech Parliament. that 
moreover, directly cited persons who had given 
him information the slave system—a fellow member 
the House Commons, and man from Mississippi, 
long senator, but lady who had lived Georgia 
plantation received even the slightest mention. His ref- 
erences the evils slavery were confined primarily 
the sale children, “born the lash, and the chain, 
and the branding iron, and taken from their 
families and carried they know not where,” rather than 
the features slavery stressed Mrs. Kemble. And 
the main argument the whole speech was reflection 
the influence Abraham Lincoln, not Fanny Kemble— 
could Great Britain, which knew only one government 
and one law the United States and which, therefore, 
knew the Emancipation Proclamation, recommit sla- 
very three million negroes recognizing the Southern 
Confederacy? John Bright may have read the Journal 
Residence Georgian Plantation; but could have 
served only strengthen opinion already firmly 
enough held, and did not impress him enough that 
his recorded speeches his published letters there 
even one reference it. 

The reaction American periodicals was more en- 
thusiastic. The anti-slavery leaders did seize upon Mrs. 
Kemble’s Journal the type propaganda they needed. 
Horace Greely the declared that nothing 
had ever revealed “the intense meanness slave- 
holding” and ended with the pious hope that the book 
“may everywhere diffused and may its truths sink 
deep into the hearts all our countrymen and women.” 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine™ called “the most 

11. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, June 30, 1863. 


12. Independent, July 
18. New Magazine, August, 1868, 
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powerful anti-slavery book yet written.” And George 
William Curtis the Atlantic Monthly™ give the most 
unqualified praise all: 

“Never could such book speak with such power 
this moment. The tumult the war will forgotten 
you read the profound and appalled en- 
forced this remarkable revelation the interior life 
slavery. The spirit, the character, and the purpose 
the Rebellion are here laid bare. Its inevitability 
equally apparent. The book permanent and most 
valuable chapter our history; for the first ample, 
lucid, and faithful detailed account from the actual head- 
quarters slave plantation this country the 
workings the system. The brilliant girl the ear- 
lier journal the sobered and solemnized matron this. 
The very magnitude the misery that surrounds her, 
the traces which everywhere sadden her eye and wring 
her heart, compel her the simplest narration. There 
writing for effect. There not single sensational 
passage. The story monotonous; for the wrong de- 
scribes perpetual and unrelieved. sadder book 
the human hand never wrote.” 

But whether, even with the approval the critics 
the North and the abolitionist leaders, the Journal had 
very wide sale aroused much popular discussion 
debatable. England, went unnoticed many 
periodicals. Newspapers which customarily devoted 
occasional column new books never found space for 
Mrs. Kemble. the United States, well Great 
Britain, the contemporary importance the Journal was 
small. was the anti-slavery historian and the South- 
erner outraged the distortion Mrs. Kemble’s plan- 
tation picture who gave the Journal Residence 
Georgian Plantation permanent place the literature 
slavery. 


14. Atlantic Monthly, August, 1863. 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT 


great deal discussion went antebellum Georgia 
the subject education. The system poor schools and acade- 
mies, which looked well paper, never worked practice. 
The state had considerable endowment for these schools, but 
many Georgians looked like waste money spend 
the poor schools and academies they were then managed. the 
following letter Joseph Henry Lumpkin, who was much interested 
promoting educational reforms the state, argued the point 
view, which still may find champions, that education must first 
promoted great central establishment before can descend 
the masses the people. Lumpkin was great friend 
the State University, this line argument, successful, would 
vast importance that institution. The original this 
letter the Department Archives and History Atlanta. 
This copy was contributed Miss Ruth Blair, the State Archivist. 

Lexington October 8th 1830 
Sir 

had the honor some time since receiving your communica- 
tion upon the subject the best plan extending the 
benefits education the children the poor people the 
state the public expense”. 

From week week flattered myself that some leisure day 
would afford the opportunity duly investigating the im- 
portant queires submitted for consideration. But this 
every thing else “procrastination has proved the thief time”. 
the eve the convention the Legislature would not trouble 
you with reply but for the apprehension that you might adjudge 
indifferent the public interest culpably disrespectful 
toward yourself. 

The matter discussed has for some years past ingrossed 
the time and talents the first statesmen scholars almost 
every state the Union. Volumes essays and reports have 
been written; yet the result seems that many—perhaps 
most the Georgia—no fixed has been 
adopted. remains “vexed question”. 

political enquiries not sufficient know what best. 


must also ascertain whether the end effected prac- 
ticable, 
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deem therefore waste labor undertake prove that 
all Legislation for the exclusive benefit particular class the 
community the public expense radically erronious. Equally 
Sisyphean would the task persuade our people abandon 
this policy, because inadequate effect any thing desirable 
from the smallness the fund useless from the sparseness 
our population. 

Assuming then settled that $20,000 must instruct 
the poor, only left ascertain what way this sum can 
applied accomplish the greatest good. 

The present provision says—scatter throughout the state— 
other words upon the wings the wind. Like water spilt 
the ground can never gathered again any beneficial results 
improving mentally the poor the country. 

fully persuaded that this effort foster public education 
Georgia unnatural unavailing. Education like water must 
descend. reversing the order things force up-hill. 

The expense preparation elementary schools trifling— 
our Academies are partially provided for—wisdom then says— 
cheerish cur University. Then this twenty thousand dollars afford 
the means there for one more our most promising poor from 
each county graduated the substratum system laid 
upon which handsome superstructure may hereafter reared. 
repeat it—wont have literature cheap that the children 
every mendicant might partake its refreshing streams. 
must fill the fountain itself overflowing. 

There will necessity binding those beneficiaries the 
public munificence teach. Their own wants will stronger 
than any legal chord confine them for season this employ- 
ment. their aspirations ever towering without pecuniary 
means they cannot incur the expense professional tuition the 
outfit for the practice. 

Disperse then throughout the state annually from fifty one 
hundred young graduates (and most them will remain home 
from local attachment other causes) soon every foreigner will 
dislodged from our Academies every town neighborhood 
within our limits supplied with classical Instructor. Then 
not till then will our state remunerated for bestowing its pa- 
tronage elementary instruction. 


Very Respectfully Yr. Excellency’s 


obt. 
His Jos. Henry Lumpkin servt 
Excellency 


Geo. Gilmer. 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 


Died, Richmond, the ult., DANIEL PEYTON PITCHFORD, 
son Lewis Pitchford, White Co. Ga., years old last May. 
was volunteer the 24th Georgia Regiment, and died 
wound received the battle the July. The deceased 
was very amiable youth, and beloved all who knew him. 
died the triumph faith, and another martyr the cause 
Southern independence. 


Southern Watchman, Aug. 1862. 


Departed this life, the 27th March last, the house 
Mrs. Sarah Elliott, Suffolk, Va., JoHN DAWKINS, Jr., Haber- 
sham county, son John and Mary Dawkins, aged nineteen 
years. 

was among the first Georgia’s sons respond her call 
out battle for Southern independence; and though 
young, was ardent lover his native sunny South, and was 
eager enter the ranks her defence, and attached himself 
Capt. Styles’ company, 16th Ga. Regiment, but was disappointed 
his expectation and hope meeting his country’s enemies. 
was seized with disease Suffolk, Va., which soon terminated his 
short career. consoling his bereaved parents and friends 
have the assurance, that notwithstanding was far from home 


and relatives, had kind friends minister him his last 


Southern Watchman, Aug. 20, 1862. 


FRANKLIN EBLIN, the “Clark County was born 
Roan county, Tenn., February, 1831, wounded battle 26th 
June, and died Richmond, July, 1862. 

bereaved wife mourns the loss affectionate husband— 
children kind father—the country patriot and brave soldier, 
and the Church exemplary member. Let the bereaved 
dry their tears, “he died his post,” the death soldier, 
battling for the rights man. 


Southern Watchman, Aug. 20, 1862. 


Departed this life, the 22d July, 1862, GARRISON, 
son Samuel and Rebecca Garrison, Jackson the 29th 
year his age. 

Mr. Garrison, others, felt that the enemy was desolating the 
homes and happy firesides our once happy country, enlisted 
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under Capt. Bennett, the 14th May, assist re- 
pelling the enemy from desecrating our soil and molesting the 
peace our families. Mr. Garrison, his age, was one the 
most patriotic men our day. was not, some, vote 
secession and not repel, but showed his faith his actions, and 
went meet the enemy the battle field. Mr. Garrison, while 
furlough, came home visit his family, was taken sick and 
died the residence his father-in-law, Jackson county. 
deplore the loss such man. all his dealings was found 
straight and kind, and soldier, always ready answer 
and fill his space ranks. Had been called upon, would 
have made his mark the field battle. His comrades arms 
will mourn his loss kind and loving friend. The deceased was 
member the Church, and had been for sixteen years. 
His work was that Christian and his talk was that 
disciple Christ. Mr. Garrison has left wife and one tender 
little infant and many friends and connections mourn his loss. 
neighbor and citizen, was beloved all who knew him; 
husband, was kind and affectionate; father could 
not excelled. Mr. Garrison was asked, while the cold arms 
death, what were his hopes beyond the grave; his reply was, 
that his hope was anchor the soul, both sure and stead- 
fast. mourn “not those who have hope;” for, while 
miss him here brave soldier and true member and obliging 
friend, and kind father and husband, our loss, trust, will 
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WHO’S WHO 


Mr. Daily native Savannah, educated St. 
Patrick’s Grammar School and the Savannah High School. 
engaged business his native city. 

Dr. Mildred Lombard instructor History New 
York University. 

Professor William Miller was educated the University 
Missouri. professor History and Dean the Faculty 
the Junior College Caruthersville, Caruthersville, Missouri. 

Miss Mary Ross native Georgia who now resident 
California. She has contributed various times the 
Quarterly. 

Mrs. Martha Gallaudet Waring resident Savannah. She 
has previously contributed the Quarterly. 
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Introduction Georgia Writers. Bertha Sheppard Hart, 
(Macon: The Burke Company, 1929. Pp. 322.) 


This book laudable attempt set forth Georgia writers, 
both present and past. divides them rather arbitrarily into 
eleven classes, follows: “Writers War between the States 
Period”, “Humorists”, “Fiction Writers”, “Poetry Writers”, “Edi- 
tors and Journalists”, “Local and General Historians and Biog- 
raphers”, “Religious “Legal and Political Writers”, 
“Scientific Writers”, “Writers that have lived for while 
Georgia”, and “Miscellaneous Writers”. There seems 
fixed rule who Georgian is, though the above classification 
seems inclusive enough. The heading “Writers who have 
lived for while Georgia” means includes all those 
who lived but short time the state. For instance, some 
Sherman’s chief helpers bringing destruction the state who 
stayed long enough carry out their work and who then re- 
turned the North write about are included staid Georg- 
ians, but not under this heading. And means all those who 


have better and more affectionate claim the state are included 


all under any classification. But the author did not err 
making the book too exclusive. the contrary loses much 
the value should have had, including too many—and 
thereby tends become rather indiscriminate catalogue. 
also has too many mistakes, such wrong dates, due mostly 
faulty proof reading. But few more serious mistakes have crept 
in, the statement that Theodore O’Hara’s “Bivouac the 
Dead” was Civil War poem. And while the faults are being 
found, might also stated that the bibliographies following the 
names the writers are not always complete (and completeness 
was not desired) are not always made the most significant 
works. But the most important bibliographical fault the utter 
lack clarity whether not the title listed book 
article. 

The arrangement the book follows the plan discussing 
the most important writers under each heading and then repro- 
ducing specimen their work. The specimen does not always 
appear the best that might have been had—but this some- 
what matter taste and opinion. The author’s discussions are 
clear, intelligent, and discriminating for the most part. She shows 
wide knowledge her subject and gives much evidence having 
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done great deal painstaking work. The author expresses the 
hope that the book may become part the curriculum the 
Georgia high schools; much more likely will found 
greater value the grown-ups bibliographical aid. The book 
neatly printed good paper and well bound. distinctly 
worth the efforts the author and the expense the publishers. 
More works Georgians Georgia subjects published Georgia 
publishers will the state much good. 


L’Enfant and Washington, 1791-1792. Published and Unpub- 
lished Documents now Brought together for the First Time. 
Elizabeth Kite. [Historical Documents Institut 
Washington, Cahier (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1929. Pp. xii, 182. $3.00.) 


this story stands out another example how ungrateful 
republics may be. Pierre Charles L’Enfant came America from 
France the midst the Revolution and offered his services 
the revolting colonists. took active part the war, helping 
the fortifications Charleston and vainly fighting with 
d’Estaing and Lincoln recover Savannah. After the war 
remained America, entering into the business architect, 
draughtsman, and artist. hearing that the new Republic would, 
instead selecting ready made city for the national capital, 
build federal city novo, asked Washington for the commis- 
sion design the plans for the new city. received the com- 
mission, but nothing was said about money compensation. L’En- 
fant visited the wilderness out which was make city 
and was filled with the greatest enthusiasm over the prospect. 
made his plans and soon his troubles began. could not agree 
with the three commissioners appointed supervise the federal 
district, for spoke different language two respects—both 
because was and was artist. Spec- 
ulating and land grabbing set and L’Enfant became disgusted. 
Some the land owners began building their mansions without 
reference L’Enfant’s plans, setting their shabby abodes 
athwart L’Enfant’s magnificent streets and putting their wood- 
structures where marble and bronze statues were 
designed be. L’Enfant proceeded tear down structure be- 
ing erected Daniel Carroll the middle one the grand 
avenues. Other troubles came thick and fast and before twelve 
months had expired from the time his appointment L’Enfant 
had been dismissed. 
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But his plan was the work genius. Washington let 
L’Enfant go, but kept the plan. L’Enfant wanted pay for his 
plan and for the work had done; Congress never made set- 
tlement agreeable L’Enfant, and lived the bounty 
appreciative friend until 1825 when died possessed worldly 
goods worth forty-six dollars. 

This book gives the whole story. Charles Moore writes the 
foreword appreciation L’Enfant’s work; Ambassador 
Jusserand writes excellent introduction, giving the main facts 
the life L’Enfant; and the remainder the book, which 
the greater part it, made the documents relating 
L’Enfant and his ambitious scheme. This book valuable work 
and represents tardy recognition letters the work 
genius who deserved much more from the American people than 


Abraham Lincoln. Albert Shaw. Volume His Path 
the Presidency. Volume II, The Year His Election. (New 
York: The Review Reviews Corporation, 1929. Pp. xiv, 263; 
277.) 


There end writings about Lincoln. Here have two 


entertaining volumes him, which will followed others 
complete the story. Albert Shaw has long been interested Lin- 
coln, and especially the cartoons which came out concerning 
him. has required many years attention the subject 
make complete cartoon history here produced. The meth- 
publish cartoon two each page and fill the remain- 
der the page with discussion Lincoln and the political 
developments concerned. Not all the cartoons deal directly with 
Lincoln, but all are related the times under consideration. Not 
only does this sort treatment give new and refreshing insight 
into the subject, but also shows the growth the art car- 
tooning. stands out rather plainly that cartoons have devel- 
oped from the complex the simple. the early times, there 
was great amount detail work cartoons; the time the 
Civil War, fewer objects were included, and thereby greater effect 
was secured. Many the cartoons are taken from Harper’s Weekly 
and Vanity Fair, this country, and from Punch and Fun, Eng- 
land. few German cartoons are reproduced. But also 
true that considerable number the cartoons have been resur- 
rected from obscure publications, and some are produced here for 
the first time. The latter situation arises from the fact that Mr. 
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Shaw came into the possession collection copper plates 
made Adalbert John Volck Baltimore, which were never used 
due the dangers wartime. 

Mr. Shaw lays claim having made deep study Lin- 
coln from the myriads sources, but has for long time been 
ripening his knowledge the subject through wide reading 
the secondary works. The result has been valuable and well- 
balanced account the life and times Lincoln, with special 
reference the subject-matter the cartoons. Cartoon histories 
are unusual, and developing this treatment Lincoln Mr. Shaw 
has made distinct contribution. 


Anti-Slavery Sentiment American Literature prior 1865. 
Lorenzo Dow Turner, Ph. D., Professor English, Fisk Uni- 
versity. (Washington: The Association for the Study Negro 
Life and History, Inc., 1929. Pp. viii, 188. $2.15.) 


This book will, perhaps, found greatest value 
bibliographical aid. The author has collected the titles great 
many books and periodicals which bear the anti-slavery subject 
and has combined them into bibliography. The text the book 
made analysis some these productions and cer- 
tain amount The scheme used divide the sub- 
ject into five chronological divisions and characterize the litera- 
ture the period. The five divisions are 1641 1808, 1808 
1831, 1831 1850, 1850 1861, and 1861 1865. The logic 
setting apart these limits justified the prohibition the for- 
eign slave trade for the first, and for the others respectively, the 
rise William Lloyd Garrison, the publication Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the outbreak the Civil War, and the passage the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. The literature each division analyzed 
along the lines moral and religious arguments, social and eco- 
nomic arguments, and sentimental arguments. damning 
criticism say that the most was not made out the opportuni- 


ities afforded the subject; and should said that the book has 


the familiar earmarks scholarship: footnotes, bibliography, and 
index—and might added that has readability. 


Old Kentucky Home. Lorine Letcher Butler. (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance Company, 1929. Pp. 236.) 


This series twenty-four sketches dealing with Ken- 
tucky. They are appreciations largely the natural and histor- 
ical spots which have made the state famous about which 
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people are likely ask questions, They begin with “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” which made mean both the song and the home, 
and they end “The Chroniclers Kentucky,” which happens 
tribute James Lane Allen and John Fox, Jr. Inter- 
spersed between these two limits are such subjects Mammoth 
Cave, and the Dix River Dam, horses, tobacco, and hemp, the Trap- 
pist Monastery, the Lincoln Memorial, the Jefferson Davis Memo- 
rial, the Frankfort Cemetery, and the Cane River 
and Shakertown, Bryan Station, Ashland, Harrodsburg, and 
Boonesborough. 

The rights Clio are well respected wherever they are con- 
cerned, and the style delightful. This book good example 
the love and respect which Kentuckians have for their state. 
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